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ABSTHACT 

Suffimary inforaation on arts and huaanities 
occupationai clusters, obtaining occupational inforaation, career 
ladder and lattice possibilities, job projections, and job ; 
coapetencies for arts and huaanities careers is presented in this ^ 
report of research, which resulted in a series of 11 arts and 
^^^anities career exploration i^e source guides for grade 7-' 12 
teachers, counselors, and students. Each chapter includes some 
discussion of rationale and aetipdology as well as findings* Chapter 
1 is a discussion of the redefinition of the arts and huaanities , 
occupational clusters. It includes charts of the arts and huaanities 
clusters in relationship to otherj clustersi lists of job titles for 
dance, theater and aedia, ausic, visual arts and crafts, writing, and 
huaanities; and a table which lis|ts for each job title its functions 
or skills and level of educational preparation necessary. Chapter 2 
describes the aethods used /to obtain occupational inforaation on the 
various jobs and presents lihe outline guide used for gathering 
inforaation regarding job description, superTision vs. autonoay, 
tasks and activities, tiae, geographic considerations, 
gualifications, job acquisition (career ladders), outlook, income, 
influences on career choice, Activities and experiences, setting or 
work environaent, other factors, unrealistic expectations, factors 
leading to particular job, job- satisfaction, advice for students, and 
conflicts* Chapter 3 deals with exaaihation of career ladder And 
lattice possibilities in each of the arts and huaanities areas and 
chapter 4 with job projections in each area. The final chapter is a 
discussion of auggested competenGies for arts occupations and for 
huaanities occupations* (JT) ^ 
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MTS .MD HUMMITIES OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS i 
A DISCUSSION OF CLUSTER Rm)EFINITION 



"EKOtic Dancers ^ Projected Nebraska. Two-Year Needi 1060" 

That bit of datym appeared in pccupation al Opportimities in Nebraska , pub-- 
lished in 1974 by the Nebraska Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Interesjtlngly f evei^ one of those 1060 exotic dancers is needed in a 
small four county region* The temptation Is to send hordes of sociologists there, 
to study the folkways and mores of Eastern Nebraska residents , or more soberly, 
to inquire of the Research Coordinating Unit about possible typographical errors. 

Those exotic dancers exemplify two problems with ^ich Technical Education 
Research Centers (TERC) staff has been grappling since the U.S* Office of Iducation 
sponsored project began In July, "JL9^4- The ^Irat is one of defining and classifying 
and the second is one of obtaining reliable data on occupations in the cluster. 

In re-defining the FJna Arts and HumanitiM Cluster from its origlnai U.S,0,E. 
design, several points were consideredi a) Public Law 89-209|.b) characteristics 
conmion to groups of occupations; c) the relationship of occupations within the 
original cluster; d) the relationship of this cluster to the other fourteen devised 
by the U*S* Office of Education; and e) the project goal for students - to broaden 
their career aspirations and help them make career choices based on the realities 
of the arts and humanities working world* . ^ 

Definitional problems arose from the original title of the U. S. Office of 
.Education scheme for the occupations under consideration, which Included the 
word "fine" as a qualifier for "arts*" Miile one might question wiiether an 
exotic dancer Is an artist at all, there are very, few people who would call 
an exotic dancer a "fine artist." Yet it is an economic fact of life that / 
people do make a living as exotic dancers (a sign in a Bourbon Street ^ New 
Orleans^ bar in Daceiiber, 1974* advertized for "Go--Go Dancers" at $200 a week), 
and it is economic reality that some fine arts 'dancers may sidsslst temporarily 
as exotic dancers. If exotic dancers, as. an examplej were to be excluded by a 
narrow defiriltlQn.of arts and humanities, our project goal of helping students 
m^e career choicea based on accurate information about all aspects of a field • - 
could not be met, nor could the project goal ol broadening students' career 
aspirations by acquainting them. with a wide- variety of jobs. 



These exanplas of the economic realities explain our decision to drop the 
word "fine" from the title of the original clustet, "line arts" Is simply too 
restrictive. Furthermore, Public Law 89-209 , by referrlBg to such fields as 
industrial design and tape and sound recording gives official support for our 
desire to broaden a definition of the arts beyond that implied by the use of . 
the word "fine.". ■ 

. The Public Law, by creating a eeparata endowment for Arts and for Himanlties 
aliowed TERC to eiplora a second point of departure from the original U,S,0*E, 
cluster achemei the possibility of geparating arts frpm h^nitles in presenting 
Information about Jobs, As we exa^ned characteristics comon to groups of jobs, 
and^ certain characteristics of the people %Alo are central in those groups of 
Jobs, we came to agree Btrongly with the thinking behind the PiAllc Law^s di- 
vision, Wille one of the most appealing aspects of arts and hOTanitles occu- 
pations is interrelatedness, there does eKlst a real distinction. In simplistic 
terms, the central people In himanlties fields, (the teachers , researchers , 
analyzers, synthesizers and administrators) call heavily upon cognitive skills. 
The central people in the arts (the creators and perfoi-mers) rely more heavily 
on affective and psychomotor skills . Supportlni this dlstlnr-tlon Is educational 
'custom. Comnonly, preparation for humanitiea occupations requires a bacca- ' ^ 
laureate degree as; a minimumi advancement usually requlre^s higher degrees. In 
the .arts, while, many performers^ creators an J others working in relation to them 
do obtain at least a baccalaureate degree, (often primarily because they must 
supplement their performing pr creating income ^through teaching, for which this 
kind of degree Is requirea) , Ut la qjuite possllile to enter and advance in arts 
occupations with specialized school tralning/or prlva Job , 

advanctoent in the .arts does not depend on acquiring advanced degrees. 



This consideration of common skills required^mnd coimon pathways to 
obtaining and advancing in jobs wak the major factor in our decision to spilt = 
the original U.S. O.E. cluster In two. Our next considerations the relationship 
of jobs within the twp clusters s led to decisions regarding disciplines or field 
for the arts md major job families in the htmianitleg. 

Gomnonalities of activity, setting, and competencies, as well as tradi- ' ^ 
tlonai classifications, permitted us^-to establish sIk arts disciplines i dance, 
media (television, fllm^ and radio), musiCj theater and entertainment, visual 
arts jand..writing. The occupations within the total""arts cluster were then 
grouped into components whldi exist in the working, world:; 

1* introducing the. central concept of creation, performance! 

2, applying or producing the concept which was created; producing 
the prerformance* . 

3. providing business services to give the concept financial support; 

4* providing educational services to m^e the concept /available to 
.and understood by a larger pii>lic. 

As Chart I shows i these four componerits operate for all six of the arts 

fields, although with some specific variations in application and production. 

This over-all scheme also shows that jobs tad fields are Interrelated. In 

dance, for eKample, choreographers and dancers sire essential, but musicians 

and designers may also be a necessary Ingredient of the central performance 

concept. Producing a performance requires the same, kinds of jobs for^ dance, 

mu^lc, theater t and media. Architects and anviroimental designers ar^ eaaen- 

tial In the central concept of creation, and also in the application Of that ' . 

"~" " ' " ■ ^ • ' i - ^ ^ ' ■ . , ' 

concept. The person with writing skills could be occupied at one time or 
anotiier in each of the components of the working world of the arts. These 
examples of Interrelatedness of the six arts fields and four working components 
point up the complexities of redefining the arts Olustej, 
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- Radef inltig. the himanlties cluster was an even more complex tagk. . Chart 2 
Indicates our definition of hOTanitlas fields and major Job familleai the.de= 
^Initloif was ach laved after eK tensive deliberation with those meters of the 
Project Advisory Co^ittee whose epecialty Is one of the humanities * As the ^ 
following discussion indicates , additional processes were Involved in arriving 
at a^'deflnltion of the hmanlties cluster which will most effectively serve th< 
project goals. 

The definition of the humanities sidD=cluster developed by U*S.O,E. In 

^ -- ■ I - 

Aprilp 1971s includadj only creative writing , languages and history. As this 
definition seamed tool narrow for the purpose of TERG's project, the hmaanities 
group of the Advisory Cocmittee was presented with a broader' list of.^,tentativa 
fields, Tl^y were: hlstorys anthropology , sociology, psychology, political 
sciences economics, geography, literatures languages, linguistics, philosophy ^ 

■ " ■ ■ ^ \ ^ " ■ ■ ■ I 

religion, ethics, and jurlsprlidanca. The first reaction of the members in 
academic occupations was that the definition should be "intallactually clean** 
" hmnanities should be limited to those fields or siAjects that involve 
valuing. This would have meant the 'exclusion from the tentative list such 
fields as sociology, political science, economics s geography , psychology, and 
linguistics* . 

, However, this Intellectually acceptable definition was, at variance with 
the Act of Congress which established the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and defined humanities "as including (but not aiLclusively) the followingi 
language, both modpm and classical i linguistics; literature | hlstorys jurist- 
prudence; philosophy; archeology; comparative religion; ethics; the hlstorys 
criticism theory and practice of the arts ; those aspects of the social sciences 
which have humanistic content and employ humanistic method; and the study and 
application of the htmianities to the \current conditions of the national life*-' 



HUty^ITIES OecUPATIQNAL CLUSTER 



As suggasted by 'Public Law 89-209 which 
established the National Endowment for 
the Humanities - 

' -Ghart=2., 
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. In raaponse^ to the Public Law definition, . the Advisdry Conmittee luggeste^ 

defining himanltiee as those fialds njot funded by the National Science 

■•■ " r. . ^ ' ' ^ I ''^-^ ^"^^ .... ■ v: ■ " '. - . ^- ^ 

■ ■ ^ . ■ ' ' . ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ^ ■ . , ■ ■ ^ / ■ 

FomidatlonV However, this guideline would result In such anamalies as Includ* 
. ing archeolo^ but not anthropdldgy. 

TheAdvlso^ Committee thin began consider \rtiat definition wduld be most 
useful to students. It was 'pointed out that the occupational Information would 
hm tau^t in already existing high school courses , ^hlch , for the humanitle 
would presumably be courses. in English, foreign languages , and social studies. 
Furthermore; the Advisory Committee and prdj-ect staff felt? strongly that they c 
wanted to expose students to as many occupations as possible and thus /wished 
to^avold top ■narro definition of ^the humanities, e^n tfiough/some overlap 



with other bccupational clusters mi^t result* 

. It was thfen/itiggested that perhaps one way tfe overcome the intellectual 
objectlon|| to the inclusion of the social sciences and other fields such as 
psychalogy Vand jurisprudence, not generally regarded as part of the himanltles, 
was to use tltie term '-social studies'* as an i^rella tem includ|ng many of ^ 
these fields • This seemed to remove tlie last st mob ling block and' the flhal 
reco^endatlon' of the Advliory Comittee was^ that himanitles be defined as 
Inciuding occupations in the following areas languages; literature; social 
studies; which would include history, all the social sciences (political 
science, economics^ geography ^ anthropology ^ and sociology) , psychology | 
jurisprudence; anJ rel^^nj philosophy J and ethics, ^ .\ [ 

' Howeverv:' after the Advlsory>Comnltt€e mfeetiingj TERC's humanities special- 
ist found it- necessary/ to modify this deLfinltlon somewhat. . To begin with, 
^he implication aF^the' njee ting was that humanitiesS^oul^^^ occupations 
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645/ (Psychology) ; 050 (EconoMcsVi, 051 (Political Science) , 052 (History), ' H • 
.054 '(Sociology). 055 (Anthropoloiy) , 059 (Other Social Science); 090 (Colleie ^ 
and.Universlty Education), on (Secondary School Education, ^092 (Prima^ School; 
md^^indergarten Education) , 094 (Education of the Handicapped) , 099 (Other ; 
^ EducaSn); 100 ^ (Librarians) , 101 (Archivists) , 102 (Museum Curators) | :110 
(Lawyers), ill Judges) , 119 (Other Legal) | 120^(Cleriy) , 129 (Religious 
Workers) ■ i3d^(Freelance Writers) , 132 (Writers and' Editors for Pt^llcatiorw) 
137 (In^preters and Translators), 139' (Other Writers) 1 195 (Social and 



Welfare Work) . It became apparent, however, that not all the D.O.T. Jobs 
W especially many in education, library science, and museum work --would 
fit -Into" the fields reco^ended by the Advisory Comiittee. Project Staff . 

'thenNraised questions about the recommended fieWs themselves. In particular, 
there were reservations about Iniluding psydiology} the clinical practitioner- 
might cohsidir tils or her work an "art," but most professionals in psychology 

. emphaslize scientific methodology . A third problem concerning the Advisory 
■Committee recomnendations is that thie were many potential overlaps or gaps ^ _ 
with other occupational clusters, particularly pid^lic service, which ostensibly 
dealt with education. ;ilbraty^, ' museum, judicial and social work occupations . . 
However, the pi^llc seiylde ^cluster is defined as deall^ig with those occupatlorik 
"asuallj) supported by tax revenues"^ and :as a result the curriculum wvers , 

\,^iid8es. but not lawyers. Fithermore. although pi&llc. service covers library 
occupations to some: extent/ the project did not deal with museums, since staff 

"decided that the requirements, opportunities, and salaries in this fleld^over- 
\apped those V education and library science. ^ In the field of. education, the 
public service curriculum deals Just with teachln^^ only on the^ elementary 
level* ' \- ' : 



1 California, Stkte D|,artment of Education, ■'Orientaclon to Public Service . . / , 
Occupations: Career Education Curriculum Guide ," p. xlil., 



ERIC 



V ^ Ibid . , pp.- 87-88. '' , !■ ' t ',' - " ' ■ 
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: ^ The resolution of all these considerations Vae to make some modifications 
In the Adviaory Coimittaa'a reconmended definition of lulmanlties, ^Educatlori/ 
was added as a, separata fields In part to avoid having repeat the same teaching 
positions in each of the other fields and in part to coyer educational occupations * 
especially teaching on the i secondary and college level and administration, which 
are not dealt with by the putlic service ciuster. As a result appropriate . 



occupations were Included from the 166 (Personnel and Training Administration)^ 
category in the Dictionary of Ocfcrupatlonal Titles , The emphasis in the materials 
will be on secondary and post-secondary education occupati^Sj ratherj;^^^^^ 
elMientary/ Museum work .was also added as a_separate field* On . t^e othe^ hand ^ 



psychology was deleted ^nd w^ most counseiing bccupatiohs, eKcept those in . 

education. Because they are based on psychology and j covered to a large extent ;/ 
In the public service materials, social work occupations were also omitted* 
Except for special librarlatis in the various fleldSi 'e.g.s music librarians 
law librarians, etcvi library occupations were omitted^ partly because the public 
: v service materiais cover these, jobs, and partly because they do not require a 

humanities background. Legal occupations were retained, but slnce^ the emphasis - 
^ will be on lawyers and related occupations^ it was decided to call the field 
^ "la^ rather than "jurisprudence,"' In keeping with tKe Congressional definition , 
V ' ' of^the h^TT^^Ti-fi-i^Mj history and criticism of the arts. Was added as^ a. separate field 
("practice of the ^arts" ^is included in the arts clusyer). ^tie final modification 
^ was, while retaining literature in the humanities, ^o include "writing'' as a field 
within the arts cluster . ]\While writing ^^^^^ are /balled upon ^ by many practitioners 
of humanities occupations, writing as a creative endeavor is more closely allied to 



other 'arts disciplines. Therefore, as it now stands, ^ the humanities cluster is defined 



as including odcupfltlons' in the follbwing fields! languages | literature; history 
md criticism of the arts; hls^ry; social sciences (politicai plance, econoMcs, 
geography, sociology and anthropology Including archeology) ; law; rail gldn; 
philosophy and ethic^i educitlon; museuin work; and ,hOTianities librarianshlp. 
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The diolee of Particular Jobs for Each Cluster 

Choosing partiiciiiar jobs to Include in these newly defined clustery caiiaed 
project staff firs tij to loak clos^ the other fourteen U.S.O.E. clusters, \ 

As Qiart 3 reveals p th^re' is potential overlap with eve^ other cluster exaept , 
for transportation, but. we decided to ignore this overlap, jbecause broadening 
career aspirations for students necesiltated going beyond tiie occupations \ 
originally assigned to arts ,and humanities. Further in clusters where the \ 
overlap is great: (coBamimicatibns media * recreatlQn and hospitailty,a3jd public ^ 

service* for instance), the funded curricul development projects have defined 

' ' ' , \ ' ^ ; ^ ■ " . ' ^ ■ ' / ' 

their clusters in a ^ay that eKcludee certain jobs t^ldi we consider germane 

• . ' . ' ^ ^- ■ - ' " " 9' 

to arts and hmnanities; Wjg concluded that studeiits wili receive greater benefit 

from being all wCd"to^^ one t 

. ' ' ^- ■ . ■ '\ ' ' " . 

currlfeuliattithan to miss becoming acquainted with some jobs altogether^ and 

indeed are troiAled by possible ''gaps more t^an by duplication, . ' 

' In selecting jobs to include in either cluster, we beganp with ,the^ 36 ,000 
defined titles in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.)* but have ^ 
added jobs irtiich eKlst in the working world if not in :;fche D,O.T* ; «id have 
excluded some/job titles which do not spem Relevant , . "Mermaid'' (merpe^son? 
Itt entertainment; "delineator' I" In grapKic artsi ^'beliymanp"VS^fi'nisherp" 
'Tieadtucker" in musical ihstriment buildiiig -7 are the kinds of 'jobs which 
either no longer prpvlde much employment oppbrttmlty/ or are highly specific 
aspects of assembly- line production. 

- This latter distinction was particularly iiypoitant in selecting crafts^ 
jobs. In recent times the hand-making o^f objects with a -utilitarian func 

'^ Unfortunately, data from the revision process /of the D,O.T . can not beep 



Ha aade available by the DeparHmert fc- of Lab ar u n til p ub Mua L- lou ul a LUurouglily^ 
revised edition of the B*O.T . ^ . / 



- ■ •. . • ; ■ ■■" . : Chart 3 , V , ^ ■ \ 

The Arts and Humanities Cl^^ 
.■■ ■ , Oveglap with Otheg garear clustara \ ^ ,." 

I'ha following is. a list of, jobs cited in the careec Clusters (as defined 
by the U.S. Offica of kducation) which overlap eithor dircctlF or indirectly 
with the Jobs in the Arts and HumanitieH Cluster. Overlap exists among the arts 
and humanities cluster and 13 of the other 14 tilustors. The only cluster with 
no apparent overlap is Trarisijortation . , , >, 

' The need for coiranunication skills, (writing, editing, speaking) is streES.ed 

in all clusters. • 

. ■ ■ - ^ ■ . ■ ' f , " . . . ' . " ' ■ . '' v.- . • ' ' ^ / ■ 

1. Business and Ogf lee Occupations^ ^ , . ' ' 

\ Mining and Quarrying- - E^loration - seisnic%raphic . , 

\ • ' \ - Photo-Gtamnstric •, . ' -\ . ; . 

\ ' ' - ■ . - ■ ' ' ; ■ - " - . ' ■ ■■ 

\ Productiori^ ^ Horticult-yral ProdUGte Landspaping / . 



( comTnunication.;,skilis^ in general) 



3; 'Coimnunication and Media ^ ' ,V 

■ P\3blishing Graphie Arts - Printing i^PrtfeessdS . . r m 

' . / : ' ' ^ Silk ScMon, Making and Printing . 

^ ^ ■ ' ^ BoDkbinding , " ' ' ' ■ ^ -..-Ji 

Publishing -. Journalism r Creative' VJri ting ^ ^ , . . : 

' ' - Reporting ■ ■ . ^ , . . 

Editing \ ; \ " 

..-^ .J...... ■ — ^. ^ Ptilication-^"\ , ' :\ 'i;^':-; 

Publishing - CommGrcial Art p Illustration e \ 

; ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ' ' i\nimation ^ ; : ^ v 

( ' \ ]^^out Pracessas ^ ^ 

' Audio Visual - Photographic ReproductiW ^ LithographV and Photography 

^ Plate Making. . 

-Audio visual - Reoording — Indust^Wi: Electronies Systams / 
\ ^ ' ^ Audio Systems ' 

Lanquaga Signs/S^ols, Design^ Production - Sign Painting 

S , , / . - Drafting/Illustration 

r , . ; ' . , V - - Adyertising 

^'rr-' ^ . . . , - Sairvicing/Fabrieation 

r^~~^- Language: - Equipii tSK t Design/l ^ro duc ^m r ^^^^^^ diia^DMvylupm^ — 
it;:'; 1^ : Brt5S-asting ^ Mdio/Talcvisibn - Broadca Radib and TV^An^^^^ 
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4» Conitructlon ' * - 

Design - Arahitaeturar ^ Residential 

\ I , - Industrial 

■\ . ' Landscape 

Dasign^Vcivil 

Contraetij^g - Crafts tesonry 

. - Metal 

^ Wood 

- Glass and Jplastic 

Intarior Design ^- Layput 

Illustration 

' ■ . '/ ' ' . ■ " . - 

Intaribrj- Deeoration -i' Painting, papering 
. - Draperies, 

Inter ib.^f « Finrnishirigs « Purniture - ^ 
' / ' « Floor Covering 

/ Lighting Fixtures 



5* Consuiner and Homemaking Education , / " ' I. " ■ / 

Clothing, ^(pparel and Textile Industry. - DeBlgn - Creating and Deaigning Garments 

= : / ' .Patter nmahing . ' * . ; 



Housing Disign^ Interior Decoration - Design ^ DeGoration .1^ House Designing , 

\, : / , ' ' ' ■ \ -: . " ^ and planning^: ; 

' \ / ' : ^ /■ ' ^ Interior Decbration ; 

' ^ , — ^ Comiseling/ on ^ House 

^ / ^ . . ^ ; - ^ . . Design Decoration - V 

Envi^roriment . / , ^ /: ■■-'l / ' ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ '^>r- ^ ' ' . i- ' ^ " ""'(A^ 

Developments^ 'and; Control^ of Phys^al v . ■ -; .-^^ / " ^ ' ^.^^ ' • . - .1^" 

Han-Made Environment Ornainantal\ Horticulture Design Et Gult^ure of Land Covers. ■ 

-Design & Culture for. Stabilisers ;\ 
- Design ^ Gulture for Beautificatioi 
^ , . - Design & culture for Behavioral >^ 

" Coht^Ml to Maintain Open Space- v 



Health Occupations 

Mental Health .Mental Illness s Ratardation - Psychiatric Services - Therapy 
Hospitality s Raeraation (Tourism) . \ 1 ^ 

Environment' Management ^Recreation Planning Design ^ Landscaping . 



Human Development - Education Musamns S LibrariesV ^: 
' ' "i^?^ Recreation Activities\Instruction 



Human Developinant - Jdrts ^ Graphic 

- Perforining , ! , 

■ ^- Pino ■ ' , \^ ' . , . . ^ 

- Soeial . , ; \ * 
' Photographic . • 

H\anan Dfivalopment - Humanities -^.Celabrators, Festivals, Fa:irs^ . - ^ _ 
. ^s; Special Cultural programs (Indian, BiacK^ 

. " ■ " \ - Language Development ". v * ^ 

' ^ Histor4c Prese^^tipn/lnterpretation 

/ ' Creative Writing t . . 



Youth etc.) ^ 



Phyeical Recreation Programs 
Children's Games 



TV a Radio 
Hasp Media 



10 < 



11, 



Human Development Mdvement 
Mobility- - Media Utilisation 
H^ility Space - U^ban Open Sp^ica Design^ 

^Health Care -^Co^iieli^ " . " . : . 1 

Health Care - Therapy. - Therapeutic Recreatl^i^ - , 

^ Correctional^ Recreation / ■> ' . 

Manuf actuping ^ ^ ; . ; - ^ . " . 

Design r iPrpduct - Packaging j^rj^^. . / 

Di&ibatioh Adyertii^^ ; ■ 

Mai:infe Science v-: ; ^ \ ;> 

Marina (Oceano^rriphic) Ex^oration Opekn . Current and y - ^ 
^ - . water :Besearch -- Aerial Photographi^c 

^ . ' Monitdring 

Marketincf S Distribution Occupatiohs . . ' .; 

Marketing Systems- Serviae Trades^::^velV Recreati^^^ Entertaimnent 



Sales Promotion - Advertising r Media 
; ^ ' " ^-^ Organization 

Sales Promotion^- Display ^Display Houses : 

. -^ Windows & Interiors 



I 
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12, ^ Personal Services 



/ ;; c6^etology - Theatrical s.^^^^^ Analysis- ' 

.: * ' , . , / . . . « Selecting an ^plication \^af 

. ! ' / . \ ' ' ^ Mice->up ,for Specif ic. Mediium 

■ * ; 0 * /- * n ^ Maintainihg Products & Suppli^e 

13," Public Service / . , ' „ ^ ..... ' . 



Education Instruction - teaching . . 
. ^ / * Cpunseling 

' Supervision 
/ ' / ■/ Support Activities 



Parks & Recreation ^ services . ^^ tauSament 



J. 



^, Recreation 



14, Transportation / 

No obvious overlap i 



7 
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iV'/^--., . . ■ _ ...^ . , ■ ■ . .■ > ' 

fc3iV;-- . ' - . • ' ■■ . ■ ^ . -16- ' - ■ ' = ■ ■ /.:vv,ft/^ 

I • ■ ' . . . • " • . • . ' ' I . ' 

i' ' has beaome a viable mathod of earning a liyingr^eraons who are hand-crafting / . - 

' - ; , ■ ^ . - ■ : - . •■ ^ ■ " ^ 

' objects In some cases consider themselves ; fine artists, and are being recognised 
-M such throu^ muaeim and gallery exhibits, tprafts Is thus a,n l^ortant par^t^^> 
' ' of the visual arts field. Howevarj the word/"craf ta" also has an industrial/ 

■ ■ ^ ■ ■. ■ ■ ■ ■", " ■ , ' -/' . ■ .- 

;•■ ' ; . ..denotation, and maity of the crafts Jobs listed in the D^p.T^ are clearly / ■, 
aaaenily-llne types, of Jobs? Crafts Jobs in the arts cluster refer only tO; 



those jobs which produce a hand-made product or a prototype design for JLndus trial 

production. .Z;^^ ■ ■ ~"' ' ' ' 

The rationale for choosing Jobs in both arts -and himanlties always related 

to the project goal of broadening students 'career aspiratlo'ns, , With Che /listing : 
of partlciilar jobs in each arts field an^ hinnanitles job .family, we want/ students 



to realize that starting either from particular competencies or a keen interest 

■ ■ ^ " ■ , ' - , ■ ^ ■■■■ . ■- - . ' ■ // ' 

in a given field it la possible to work in a broad range of tasks i, of la^gar 



fimctlonal areas , such as business or education, and .of settings ,' In^jithe arts , 
we attempted tb be consistent by selfcting those jobs whidi have a clear rela-' 



■= tlonship" to the central idea of creation'l, there is inconsistency in /th.at makers 



of iusical 'instriments are included (except for asseiiily-line tasks) while 



as exaniples, -are not lis tbd. Such an inconsistency can be excuped primarily 

■ . ■ " ' " ■ ..... ' . , ij ... 

because' ^^qduction of many musical InsfcruiMnts is enhanced by music competencies 

and crafts competencies on the part of the worker, j In himianit|es, we felt that 

the job titles themselves reveal very little' to most students y/about some of' the 

fimctions" performed (this is- also true of some of the arts job titles, but the ^ 

arrahgement according to ''performance,;' "production," "business,'' and "educa- : 

tlon" helps, to clarify the function) . In. the humanities i by showing the main . 



~-4 



., ---4 



makers of print-making- aquipment or manufacturers of stage lighting equipment, 



."V . functions performed in. each Job , ^the job list should add immediately, even if 

ERIC '^^^ ^-^ ■ ■■- ^-.^---.^ ^ V.:-- ■■ : t- - • .-^ : 



jcursorllyi to students' taderstandlng of huma^ties qceupatlons* Ineiuding 
funetforis asslstad in broadening the seleation of liiOTanltlei opcupatloas for 

. Choosing and arranging particular arts md htmanltles opct^atlonei thou^t- 
fully was a benaflclal prelude to obtaining speclElc information dsdut Jo . 

' ^ -.l^ . \ : ' ^ , ; ■ y ; . \ - ^ ^ . . " " ■ . - ' " , 

The complete list of art a jobs I with D,0,T, nimbers If existing i is attachad - 

. ' . . , ■ ■ - = ' - ' ' . ' ^ ^ — . ■ ^ : . ■ \ . . i 

to this report. The jobs are ,arrange^d within eadi of the sIk fields aceordlng 

to the four working world eomponantg. If a career ladder^exists 4n a particular 
group' of jobs, . die Jobs are listed in descending order and are' so marked. Those 
jobs which do not customarily require formal eduqatipn/bdyond hi^ sdi^ -/ 
. check-^marked, .] . . / ' ^ 

The attached complete list of himarilties lobs also includes exist ing D|O.T , 
nuD^ers, This list indicates the functions usually performed in each Job, tte^ 
level of preparation generally necessary to obtain the, Job , and whether the Job 
provides an opportimlty for .part-- time; employMntt The Jobs are arranged accor- 
ding to hmaanitl'as fields and Job faMlies^^thin each field.. 
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DANCE 



Formal Education 
Beyond \ High School 
Not' Guetomariiy 



I* Performance and Creation 
. A,; Ghoreographera 



151*028 



1* Ballet ■ ■ 

2, Modern dance 

3* Jag? dance 

4, ; Theater . 

5, \ Film ; --- 

6, Television 
7* Night clubs 

8. Polk dance. enseirfDle 



Dancers 



151,048 



1. Ballet 
2#. Modern 
3, Ja^E _ 
4; ^^Fopular. 

5* Theater , ' . 

.'6. Film . _ - : 

7, Telavision 

8. ^ Night club entertainers 

Dance Notators 

1 . Notator 
2» .Reconstructor / 
3, I Autographer 

Musicians 

Daaigners 

1/ Stage scenery designer 
2* Lightitig designer 
3* Cos tiima designer 



J 



152.048 

142;081 



II • Production and Ap^plicatiion 

A* . Production Managament^ Matiager^ Dance Company 
^ B* Camera, : Lights 5 -^Sourid . 
; /. C* Stage Satj Properties ^ . ^ 
D. Cos tumes J Hairstyles, Mkeup . 

■■V: :>^ ^VV-/,'-., . /■ ■ ■ . 
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III, Dance Business' \ .j 

■ , A.. Arts Business. Management 1 concert management 

B. V Saleg ' ■ ■ ' • ' \ ^ - ■ "; . \ 

1, Manager, dance studio 187 •168 , / 

2. .Salespersons dancing instruction 259/358 

|C* Prof eeslonal Associations and Organisations i . 

jD* Legal and FinanciaT" Services ■ . V 

IV, Dance Education • • ■ ^ 

' A, Teaching ' V 151.028 

; 1, School, collage : .\ ^!^^J^ ' 

2; Private atJdios : - ^ v ' /\ '-^ 

3- Folk dance societies - \ \V " 

4, Ballroom studios , ^ , / _ " v 



Community Arts Services , 

!• Library Service's - Bureau of Danes notatiioh 

Dance Therapy . ' ■ 

X. Hospitals 
2* -Clinics 

3. Correctional Ina'titutions 
Writers ^nd Reseaif-chers 

1, - Dance, criti^ 
2* Dance historians' ' . 

Government Ser^riLces—---^-^"^^ 

1* State and regional councils on, the arts 

2, City officers of cultural affairs 



s - 

■ \ 
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THEATER AND MEDIA 



DiO.T* Nu mber 



FOTOal EducatiGin : 
Bayond High Scho61^^5^ 
Not CustQoar±ly^;^'^^^;&]p| 
Nieeasarv ^ V 



Performance Cdescendlng within each 
^ category) ^ ? 

A. Actors 



Ac top . ; 
* : Double: 
: Stand-^in 

Entertainers 

Comedian 
Hagician 

Puppeteer - 
/■Mime;;:>^^^— 
; Draxoktic Reader 
;^ Story Teller 
^^'^^/.Maa t&r of CerCTonlea 
Imparepnator/Hlmlc ^ 
. /kypnotiet^f / 
Ventriloquist 
Model V 
^ = Photographer's Model 
. i Artist ' a ^Mqdel. 
Barker . 

Show "girl" -j^- 
GlrcuS Performers 



Clown 
Acrobat 
Aferiallst 
Juggler ; r 
Jhriil Performer 
Mhgmaeter r 
Stunt Person ^ 
' Fire Eater 



150.048 
961.868 
961.868 



159.048 



150.048 



159.048, 



297.868' 

961. 868 
342.858 
159.848 



159.048 
159.248 

ft 

159.348 

. . If 

159. 368 
159.348 



V' 



-V- 

>/ 

V 

■ ^ 



V 

V 

y/ 
V 
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_^C.. NewBpaople/^nouncers 

Broadcast Journalist ' L3i;068 

Annomcar ^ 159,148 

Specialized televislpn reportars 963,168 

Sportacaster ' 159-148 

' , Disc Jockey " " 

D, Directors- . 159,168 

II, Writers and' Bcjipt People 

A. Playwri| 

Screenpiay Writer , 131,088 

Continuity Writer ; 131. Q38 

Scenario Writer / ; " 

Gag Writer , 131,088 

^ Title Writer ^ 

Reader " 

' ' Script Clerk ; .969,368 

Script Assistant 9,63,368 

III. Designers and production people 

A,; Designers 

^Scene Designer 142.081 
Costtane Designer . 
Lighting Designer • 
" > Sound Designer 

l;.„____L^_^j^t^^pirector--(motlori-plctur — 149. 031 



B, Backstage Theater 

/ Technical Director. * 
Stage Manager 
Assistint Stage Manager 
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Master '^stage carpenter 
Stage settings painter 

Grip (stagehand) 964.884 

Fly person 964.887 
Curtain person 

Rigger / 962.887 

Circus supervisor 964*138 

Property master . ' 962 p 138 

Property person 962,887 

Prop maker ^ \ 969.281 

Costumer ^ ' 969.261 

Wardrobe Mistress . 346,878 
Dresser (wardrobe attendent) . ^ 

.Master electrician 824,381 

Lights operator 964.781 

>toster sound technician 194.282 

Sound person ^ ^ ,. ^^ =11^ 

Itoke-up person 333.271 

Hair stylist 3^32.271 



Media Production 



Technical director 
Stage manager 

Camera person 143.062 
Motion picture equipment foreman 962.132 

Motion picture projectionist 96^.382 

Film editor ; , 96'2,288 

Film technician . _ _976^131 



Vault custodian 223,138 

Jilm Clark 223,387 

y^Film assistants ^ 976.588 

Special effects person 962.281 
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Master carpenter 
S at deco ra tor 
Painter 
Greens person 



Stage/production person 
Property master 
Frbperty person 
Prop maker 
Shopper 

Proparty custodian 

GosttnEies Supervisor 
Dresser i , 

Wardrobe attendent 

, Gaffer 

Studio eiectrician 
Lights technician 
Sound effects person 
Recordist 

Mixer ' 
ie--recordlng mixer 
Cutter 
Engineer 
Playback person 
Mike operator 
Microphone boom operator 
Audio operators 
Make-up Supervisor " 
Hair- stylist 



142,051 

840.381 

962.884 

962.88V 

962,887 

963.168 

962.138 

962,887 

969,281 

962.158 

223.387 



346.878 
346.878 

962.132 
824.884 
962.381 
194.281 
962.782 
194 . 282 
976^ 381 

963.382 
194.382 
963.782 
962.884 

333.271 
332.271 



y 

y 
y 
✓ 

4 
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^ IV* Bu sines a 



Producers 

Pr:oducar . r , V .187,168 

EKBCutive Producer ' " 

^ II 

Associate Producer 

Assistant Producer \ . " 



B, Theatar Buslnesspeople and Managers 

General (business) manager . 191,118 

Production (coTOpany) manager ^ , - 
Publicity director (Public relations 

manager) ' 
Press agent ; (asBistant) 
Advance press agent^ 
^ Theatar manager 187*168 
House ^tonager , " 

Box, office treasurer . y 
(Head) usher ^ ^ <W 344,878 

Ticket taker y- 344.868 

G, Television and Radio Directors 

Program department director 

Production manager . . 

News director \ - . , 

Program (production) assistant 

Public affairs director 

General (station) manager 

Business manager . , 

Cppyright expert , 963,288 



D. Agents and Salespeople 

Literary agent (and script rental agent) 191,118 

Personal manager (business agent). 191.118 

Booking agent ' " . 

Ticket broker ^ , , 259,158 

TV^Radio Time Salesperson 

Sales manager : - . 

Traffic manager 
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V, Education ' 

km TeacHera and Librarians . 

1. College or university faculty member 090*228 

2* Secondary school teacher 091*228 

' 3. Elementary school teacher ' 092,228 

.4. Adult/ coBmunlty education teacher 099.228 

■ ■■ 5* Private actings teacher * 150*028 

6, Film librarian ^ ■ ' ' 100,168 

■\ B, Writers about Theater and Media ^ 

'/ 1. Critic " 132:088 

,2. Research/diaaertatlon writer . i 

7^ . 3^ Instructional writer _ . 

/ 4,^ Theatrical biography writer 

5^ Research director (motion picture technical 052,088 

/ * . advisor) ; 

6, Historian ^ 052,168 
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MUSIC 



D.O.T. NuM^er 



Formal Education 
Beyond High School 
Not Customarily 
N^oeaeary V 



Performance and Creation 
A, Instrumentalieti 

1. Solo performers 

Si Concert 

b* Television, radio^ 

c. Recording studio 

d . Night club , \ 

e. .Special events 

2. Accompanists 

a. Recitals 

b. Choral concerts ' 
c* Opera rehearsals 

d * Baillet rehearsals 

e. Dance classes ^ . 

f^f Music shows, music theater 

g. Night club 

h. Television, radio 

i. Recording studio 
\ ■ .. f 

3. Orchestral and Band Musicians 



152.048 



a» Symphony 

bp Theatre . ■- \ 

p.. Ballet . . > 

d* Opera . . \ 

e. Popular bands and groups , 

f. Recording studio / 
V g. Radio, television 

* h; ' Chamber music 

i. Armed forces bands 

4, Organists and other Church Musicians 

a. Organists (pipe and electric) \ 

^ ^ b* Minister . of music , \ ' . 

c. Other instrmaentalists (special performances) 

d • Carillon 

32 
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i 



Vocalists 



152*048 



Soloists 



a. Concert 

b. ChandDer music , 

c . Opera 

d. Muiic theater* music show 
e* Church soloist ^ 

if. Popular vocalist 

2 . Ensemble • • 

Si Opera chorus 

b. Music theater chorus 



1* Symphony and chmber orchestra 

2, Billet [' 

3* Opera ^ - 

4. TV and Radio 

5, Schools* colleges s universities 
6* Civic musical brganlzatlons 

7 « Popular bands v . ^ 

8. Armed forces bands ^ 

Composers j . 152.088 

1- Composers 

a. Symphonic, chatoer, opera 

b • Popular song 

' c. Cpcmercial Jingle 

d, M%tion picture . 

e, Music theatre ' 

f , Music for teaching 




Chamber singers « madrigal 
Professional chorus 
Church choir 



Conduc tors 



152.048 



2- 



Ar rangers 



152.288 



= Orcbestrators 
Copyists 



ft 



152.588 



3. 
4. 



,L±b,rettlsts 
LyrlciatB 



139.088 
130.088 
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_E, Dancers , ^ 

1. Jallet dancers in opera ^ 
\2; Chorus dancers ±n music thaatar 
3. Dancer inxnigbt club reviews 

\ . . . _ _ - 

Designers in Opera and Ballet . 142.081 

1, Scene 

2, * Costume * , 

3, Lighting . 

II, Production and Application ■ 

A* Production ^ Performance ^nagement \ 

1. Symphony orchestra Mnagars . 
2* Chorus managers 

3*. Stage managers 964 • 158 

B, Sounds Lights, Technical Equipment Opera tors 



1. Acousticians™ • ^ 

2. Sound equipment operators . ^ 

3. Light show operators 
4* Lighting engineer , / . 824.381 

C, On Site -Recording and Broadcasting 

1, Broadcast director ; 

2. Broadcast engineer 

3* Camera parson 143.062 
4^. Announcer 

5, Recording engineer * 962,138 

Studio Recording 



1, Record producer 

2* Artist and repertoire person 

3, Recording engineer 

47 SouSa^lr soB - , — 

5. Sound mlKer 

6* Sound and lab engineer 

7- Recording machine operator . 

8* Micrbphone operator 

9, Dubbing machine operator 



194.282 7 

V 



^962.138 ■ V 



976,381 * •/ 

194,782 I 

963,782 V 

962.885 J 



D. Stage Set I Properties 

1* Opera'' ' . / , ' s/ 

. 2, Ballet . . ' \/ 

3. Musical comedy . s/ 
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E* Costmes, Hairstyles, Makeup ^ 

1. Opera ' . , ^ > 

2. Ballet 

3. Musical comedy ' 

F. Musical Technical Services i 
1, Acousticians ■ . , ' 
2* Instr^ent Buildlrig and Maintenance 

a* Customarily hand-craf ted acoustic ,lnstrments 



(1) Fretted string 730.281 ✓ 

(2) Harp ' . ^ r / 

(3) Harpsichord ' / 

(4) String (violin) ; : V 

(5) Brass and Wind / 

Music instrument repair j. ' ^ ■ / 

Ins trimenta . customarily produced in factories V 



3. Piano tuners * organ tuners 730* 381 

G* . Publishing , 

1. Publiiher 

2. Music editor 

3. Proof reader 

'? 4v Music grapher 970.381 

5. Music engraver. " 

6, Music copyist / 152p588 
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(1) Aecordlan 730.281 i/ 

(2) Pipe organ builder s Installerj tuner, ^ 

(3) Brass and wind instr^enta ' ^ 

(4) String instruments ° ^ - ' / 

(5) Pianos ' ^ 

(6) Percussion Instriments i/ 

(7) Fretted instruments J 

Electronic musical Instruments 730,281 

(1) Synthesizer m 

(2) Electronic organ = . 

(3) Ele^c trie guitar 

(4) Eleotfic piano 

(5) Electric versions of other instriments 



Ill* Music Businees ^ . 

A* Arts Buslnass Managamanti Coneiert Management / - 191 #118 

1* Concert manager - 

2* Booking agent _ ^ 

3i Bueiness agent ' — 

4* Hiring, contractor-" ^ . .. 

B, Sales, ProTOtion ^ . V 287.358 

1, Salasperaont musical instrtment^ and accessories 

2, Salas person^ sheet music ^ . 
3* Sales persons recordings, tapmjj' 

C, Professional Associations and Organisations 
Publishing , jl ' ■ ■ - 

E, Instriment Manufacture 7 
Recording Industry . / ^ 



G, Legal and Financial Services 

1. Music copyright lawyers jj 

2. Copyright Experts / _ 963.288 

3. Parforming and broadcaat rights organiMtions 

IV, Education 



A, Teaching 

' 1 , Public School 



-a. --Supervisor^^^^: - - - , - 091*168 

b. Director ^ / ' 152.028 

c* Teacher ■ " 



2, Collagei, conservatory 

3 k CoOTnunity music- school 

4 . Private > studio / 

5. Music store 



It 

M 
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Community Arte Services 

I 

1. Museum Servicas 

Curator^ historical instrument 
collection 

2. Library Services 

a. Institutions (publiCj university) 

b. Performing/drganization 
c * Music theater 

d. Opera , ' _ 

3. ' Comaunlty Cultural Affairs Coordinator 

Music Therapy 

1* Hoapitals' 

2. Clinics 

3, Correctional Institutions 
Writers about. Music , ^ 

1* ^ Muslcblogists , 

2. Music critics 

3* Frogrm annotators 
4*. AlbOTi note writers 

Government Services - 

1, State arid local councils on the arts 
2» City office of culturai affairs 

3. Program monitor . 



VISU^ ARTS 



GoTOiercial Ar t-i^^sual ConmuniGatlons 
A* Illustratlbn 



Foraal Education , 
Beyond High School 
Not Cuitomarily 
Nacaesarv = ^ 



.1. 


*^;illustrator . ... 




2. 


General Illuatrator 




3. 


Technical Illustrator 




4. 


Fashion Artist 


.141.081 


5. 


Cartographer 


144.081 


6. 


Cartoonist (printed media) 


7. 


Colorer ' ' 


970. Qo4 


8. 


Medical Illustrator 


141.081 


?• 


Calligraphar 


970.381 


10. 


Court room artist 


144*081 


11. 


Cartoonist^ motion plcturepOT . 


12. 


Scenic artist 


144,081 ^ 


13. 


Architectural rehderer 




Graphic design , 




1. 


Graphic designer 


141.161 


2. 


Production manr^i^^* Ad^7ertisi.:*E 


3. 


Director, art 


.141,031 


.4. 


Book desigwr 




■ 5. 


Coyar des^,^jnar 


141.081 


6. 


Typographer f - 


141. 081 


7. 


Layout peTfban . 




Paste-^up person 




9v 


Mechanicals person 


141.081 , 


Printing process 




1. 


Printer 


979.081 


2- 


Compositor 


971.281 


3, 


Lithographer 


4. 


Etcher 


704.884 


5* 


Silk screeh printer 


979.381 


^ 6, 


Screen makers photographic process 


971.381 

ti 


. 7. 


Photo engraver 




8. 


Engraver 


979*281 


9* 


Music grapher 


970*381 


10* 


Stripper . , 




11. 


Color separator 





V 
V 
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D, Displays and Signs 



1. 


, Manager, displays 


142 i 031- 




2. 


Display designer ' " 


142.081 




3. 


Display artist 


142-.081 




4. 


Director, merchandising display 


164.168 






and specialties department 






5. 


Display person 


" 298.081 




6. 


Display assembler 


' , 739.381 




7. 


Sign designer 


142.081 . 




8. 


Diorama model maker 


739.381 ; . : 


v' ■ 


9. 


Sign painter , ; 


970.381 


V 


ID. 


Sign writer J hand 


970.081 


.V 



E, / Photography 

1. Photographers 



a. 


Photographer 






b. 


Photographer j news 


143,062 




c- 


Photographer j vcommarcial 






d. 


Photographer, portrait 






a. 


Photographer 1 I,D. bureau 


1A3,382 






- Photographer , sciantiflc and 


143.282 






biological 






8* 


Photographer i aerial 






h. 


. Photographer 1 finish 






i. 


Photographer, street 


143.858 






Photo researcher 






k. 


Photpgrapher , photoengraver 


971,382 




1. 


Photographer, lithographer 


972.382 




PhOto-^Technlcians . 






a* 


Photo technician 




V 


b . 


Film developer ; .. _ . 


976.782 


V 




Copy caroera person 


979.381 


v/ 


d/ 


Photo finisher 


976.886 




e. 


Negative cutter ^ spotter 


976.884, 


y 


f . 


Photo checker and aesembler 


976.687- 




g* 


Photograph^ retoucher 


970.281 ■ 




h. 


Coloristj photography 


970.381 
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Comflerclal Arti Product Design 
A* Industrial Design 

1, Industrial das igner 
2 * Comiercial designer p 
3\ Model, maker 
4. Package designer 
5^ Industriai renderer 
.6* Patternmaker ^ — ^ 

?• Sample saker 
8. Model builder 
'9. Designer with specialties In 

a- furniture ' 
\ b* cabinetry 

c* fiKtures , 

d* metalwdrk 

e- musical Instrments 
^ f, jewilry and flatware 

g. , glassware, 

h- tile \ 

i- toys^ 



142,081 
142.081 

149.281 



781.381 
700.281 
709.781 

142^081 
660.280 
142.081 
142.081 

142.081 

142.081 
142. 08L 



/ 



V 



n 



-J 



B.: Textile and Fashion Design 



1. 


Textiie designer 




2, 


Cloth designer 




3. 


Screen printer 




4, 


Clothing designer 1 


also in fur^ 




hats, shoes, hi 


mdbags 


5. 


Copyist 




6, 


Master tailor 




7. 


Dressmaker 




S, 


^ Wallpaper designer 




9. 


Carpet designer 





142.081 
979.884 
142.081 
784.884 
142.081 
785.261 
785.361 
141.281 



4 



Conmercial Art i Enyironmental Design 



Architecture 

1. ■ ^ohitect , 
"2. Draf tspersons architecture 
3, Renderer, architecture. 
4* Architectural modeler « 



001.081 
001.281 
970.281 
149.281 
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, ^ Landscape ArchiteQtur.e 



IE'. 



a. Landscapa Afchltact 019.081 

br Draf tspersom, landscape 019*281 

Envlroiimental: naaignfer /. 

a, Ur.ban planners , ^ 199*168 

Interior ^Designer , 

" a. Interior designar :142.051 

- . */ . b> Color expert ^ . 141,051 

. ' c. Stage sat dasignar ^ ' 142.081 ' 

^ . , ' . d/ Miniature set designar 142.081 

- IV. line Art 

^: . A. Fine Artists - V . 

: i* Two-Dimensional Art 

a./ Painter. 




V - ■■ 



2. \ Three^Dimansd 
Sculptor 
3-/ Other "Mixea*' Madia Art 

a. Experimental materials artist 

b. . Indapendant film n^.ker 

Computer artist ; \: . 

d. Media artist . 

e. Experimental artist 




U5iiffi-;.s-.i:-,^^^i,.=:..v: ' . 



6 " 
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y ;y' B.,; 'Craftspersons ■ '-y V' ; 
1. Graf tap wson in: 
' ■ 'a- ■••Wood . , '/ 

■'■ ^ , " ;ciay- ■ '. . • ;U:,V V ' ^. ■ V- 

1 J c- . Leather - ^ ' - -r ^ ^ ■ \^ ■ ^ 

' . Btone - . ' / . - ^ . - . W . - ■ ; V. 

V f - Horn/bone/shell ' . - / 

g. Fiber/ * f : ^ / 

fr-:. ! h, QIb^bb - ' : . . , V 

1.. Metals/ . , ^ _ - - - - V 

• j. Pjclnt . ^ - y ^ ; / 

k* Miscellanaoue/coabined materials,/ ' ^ 

\ ' .1, Mi^eallaneoue/pther taaterials ' ^ - - . / 

V, Crafts ■ . :" 

A, Hand Graf ta /Graf tapersons and Designers 

. • 1* Wood Design ' ■ / . , / ' ' - 



a. Gabinertaaker ^ , ,660*280 ^ 

.b, J^oodcarver ' ' 761*281*. \ ^ 

c/ , Boaibuilder ^ ' 860 .381 / |/ 

d. . Wood sculptor^--.. * '-^ - / V 

a,/ Ins trraant maker • . 0 

^ ■ ■ ■ , ■ - ^ , 'J . ' 

2. Clay Design \ \ . 

a, ' Caramiciet . _ V 

b» Potter ' / 1^ 

c. Tile designar, ' / 142,081 ^ V 

3* Laather Design ^ ; /c T ^ ^ 

a* , Laathar worker ^ . . 789-884 \/ 

b* Laather seamstrass , custom ^ , 

e* Shoamakeri custom \ - \ 785,^381.^^.;' ^ 

d. Sandal and bait maker ^ . ^ 
a* Saddla and hamass maker 789,781 V 

Stone pasj-gn ^ V' 

a. Sculptor v ' ' 771*381 yj 

b. Carver \ / // ; 771,281 y 

c . Worker - , > ^ ^ ; ^ V 



Plastic Design i ' , ' 



a* Sculptor , ' v . - ■ / 

b, \ Jeweler / ' \ \ ' V ■ 

Hom/Bonei^Shell Design ) ' / " . ' 

a* Carver /; / \/ 

bp Jeweler' / ' . ' . i/ ' 

c. Scrimshaw artist ^ . V 

Fib^r Design — - v . ' \ . 



a. Weavaf . . sf 

b. Basket maker ' ^ ^ 769*884 V ^; y 

c. ' Spinner ^ • . k " ^ 

d. Dyer . : - V 

e. Needleworker ^ . ^ \/ 

f . ^/Quilt maker ^ * . , r »/ 

g. Fabric printer- . . ^ s, ' - v/ 
hi MacraBQalst ^= ' . ' , ^ 

1. Non-loom fiber worker ' . . V 

j. Rui maker ' . . , s/ 

k. Custom seamstress \f [- 

Glass Design . - ^ 



a. Glass blower ' 772.281 / ^, 

b. isiass decorator - 7:75*281 - ; ^ 

c. . Stained glass worker^ 142,081 - ^ 

d. Mosalcist ^ . ' \- 779*781 _ V ; , 

Metal Design ^ - . ^ . 

a. Silversmith Cgoldsmith) / =^ . ^ 

b. Jeweler ' / 

c. Metal sculptor, . , J 

d. Blacksmith V ^' 
e* Enamelist " 740.864 ^ ^ ^/ 

Printmaking 

a. Bookbinder s hand , ^ * ^ /; si 

b . Small press printer # * , sf 
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;f % f-;- ' . ' ■ 



ai- Miscellaneous/Combined Materials 



a. Bead toakeB 

b . Toy maker 

c. ' era ftk tools designer 



12* Miicellaneous/Other toterials 

a* MoVal designer / 
. b- y^andlemaker ^ 
c./'Paper craftsperaon 



d/ Decoupage wor^ker 



Tacl|i^cal^ Services^/Tlne Art 

1, Picture framet 

2. Mat cutter / 
3* fine art printer - 



vt. Art Educatibh 



Teaching' ; 
1. Facult y member, college. or un iversity 




2* / Teacher j secondary school 

3, r Teacher, elementary school 

4, Teacher, kin4ergraten 

5, teacher, nursery school 

6* Teacher, visiting ; ^ ; 

7, Insti^uctor, vocational training 

8, Director, Art department 
. 9, Teacher, adult education 

10- Director, vocational training 

11. Director, -special education 

12. Art supervisor 

13. Educational specialist^ 

14. Instructor, on-the-job training 



090.228 
^091^228^ 
;092.. 281 
092 .228 
. 359;878 
,099.208 
097.228 

097.228 
097.118 

094, 118 



159,228 



4i 



It is imposeible tb list teaching jobs by subjaGtj 



skill J and 



every possible QOmblnatlon and permutation of skills which appear in - 
these listings, can conceivably be taught, Instaads teaching jobs will 
be lis tad by setting rather than by subject. 

The above can work in: . 



pi;a-; 5 private or public schools 

elCTentary, junior ^ or senior high schools 

specialized schools 

conmunity centers % 

junior colleges / ^ 

colleges . „ 

universities i . 



trade schools ^ 
^my bases . 
recreation departments 
educational T.V* stations 
prisons 

private studios; 
workshops 



B, Museum Education 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 



Museum educator 
Museuni deaignar 
Piib^li cations specialist 
Publicl tyKspaclalist 



Conservat 



Writers about 




.1, Critici \ \ 
2* Art reporters 
3. Art reviewers^ 



D, Art librarians 



E. Art Therapy 



1. Art therapist ^ 

2i Occupational thferapist 

3* Expressive or play therapist 
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i.r^"}.- ■'-v- 



ii- 



•^^ . VII. Arts Bus±nas.s and Mahagament 

f/:- . _A.p_ Arts j Crafts Management 



X* , Arts manager / 

2* Director, art/craftS organlzationap ^ 

govarraaent or prlyate ' 
3i Researcher, art/ crafts organigafcions, 

goyernment or private ^ / 
4, Administrator,^ art/crafts 

organization, gbverfitaent' or private 
5*' Public relations worker, art/crafts 

organiiatlon, govertpient or private 

Exhibiting and Sales and Promotion 

i -■ 

1. Gallery director - \^ 
2* Gallery assistant ^ ^ 

"3. Private dealer 
4. Collections "advisor" ^ , 
. 5. Directbr, crafts center 
; V 6, TDirector, crafts f&ir 
' 7, nraf fRp arsons - agent „ — ' ■ 



8# Artists' agent ; / / 

Publicist ^ ^ ^ ' 

id. . Appraiser V 149.281^ ; t 

11, Cataloguer ^ v % . ; ' 

12. Omier, retail shop or galley 

iL3i Manager, photog^llery or studio y\ ^ 143.062 , _ 

14, Salesperson, art/ crafts : 149,02S% ; > y 

15. Baiesper son, signs and displays ^ 258.258 ^ 
16., Director, hobby shop 187:168 ^ ^ .4 

17. Sales, Mport: crafts - y 

18. /Arts, crafts, suppiy sal^eaperson y 

19. pesigner, shop or gallery^ exhibits ; - ' - Y 



aating ^ 

A*. Literary Writers 
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Formal Education' 
-Beyond-High-SchoD-t^ 

Not ^Cuitomarily 
' Necessary - V _ ! 



1* Pnet ' \ 

2. Novilist ^ ' 

3. Short Etory writer; 
4- Essayist i 

'5. Non-" fiction writer 

6. Biographer ^ 

1* Playwright ^ . . _^ 

8. Scriptwriter for radio r film 

9. Librettist 

10* Lyricist for music 



130,088 
130.088 
130.088 
130. 088 

152^088 
131.088 
131.088 
139.088 
130*088 



•4 



■Si 

\4 



l.T Journalistic Writers 



1* Social Corimentator 

2. ' Political coimnantator 

3. News reporter 
4* Featiire writer. 

5 . Humor writer 

6. Arts Critic 



132.068 
132*268 

132.268 
139.088 



8. News analyst 

9 . Eiditorial writer 



131.069 {radio a 
132,088 / 



TV)' 



,5T 



a* 


Theater . 




' . 7 132.088 












> 132^688 








TOvi^a 




. - ^ 132. OBb 




■;- 


d. 


Music ' . " V 




132.088. V - 






e. -. 


' Visual tets 




, . 132.088 • ■■ , 






^ ' f .■ 


Architecture and design' 












looks and other publications 


. 132,088 






7.V Special, reporter / 




132-268 . • . 




- - -"A^ 
, - ■■: J 


a. 


sports . /' 


i* 


concerns, df spepial groups ' 




. b. 


human relations 




heilth topics , ' ' • 






c- 


home^related topics 




conmunity and public affairs topics . 






V ,d./ 


social events ' 


' 'i. 


puzzles* games - " 






e . 


hobbies . . x 


m. 


headlines ; captions ^ 






■ f.v 


travel / 




obitu&ries / 








f itianeial ^topics 


o. 


' arts . ■ ^. ' ■ 






h. 


governmental topics 




education / 







Specialized Writers 



1. Advertising copywriter * - 132.088 
^ (newspaper, magazine I radio, TV* other advertis^ents) 

2, / Public relations writer^ - > 165*068 
(newspaper/ other media releases, articles placed in trade journals 

or "publications sponsored by a particular company or organization) 
Technical' writer' ' \ ' 139.288- 

(Company hews releases , advertisements , sales . materials , journal 
articles, grant proposals) / ' ' ' 



4, 



texts other instruGtlonal materials 



II. 



' ^ b;/ journala and other media . / \ ; . 
c- referanca pi^licatipns 

1* Laxicographar \ 
V 2*' Eneyolopadia resaareh worker , 

§. Greeting eard and othe»%aaaage writers 
■ .6. Game creators ' _ ■ 

Idltora ' • 

A. Mterature (books and journals) 

1. diief editor . " ^ \ 

. ' - 2i ' Iditor ; • / ' , ' ■ > . . ^ " ^ I • . ^ ^ 

3, Editorial assistant 

4, Manusoript reader 

5, Copy. Editor ' 

r 6. Index Iditor v . 

. Proofreader ^ - \ 

B. Journalism (newspapers^ inagaiinesi 'radio) 

1; ' Managing Editor^ all media 

2, Spaoiklized editors^ all madia ^ 

' a. aditbrial pages or TV/radio time ^ ^ 

b ^^^'yf ^tatB, U.S, or intamational new s editor 



132-088 
109. 2B8 



132.068 
132.288 
132.288 
132*288 
132.388 
209.688 



132.018 

132*038 
132.038 



, , c* specialized departoent editor 
d. photography and .film edito^W 

3, Editorial assistant ' ^ 

4. Rewrite parson ■ 

5* Copy editor . " — 
6, Prodf reader . 



132.038 
132*288 



132 
132 
132 
209 



,288 
288 
.288, 
.688. 



HI, 



C, Specialized writing , ^ ' ^ ■ 

. 1. Advartisi^ editor . j : ^ 

2, Sublic .reiations editor, rawriter 

,3* Tachhical editor 

.. 4 , Editor for edu6ational materials ^^ 

5. Editor, copyreader for greeting cards and other 
, messagas /' . , 

6. Proofreader for all ^special writing 
; 7 / Game reviewers ? 

lusinesB and M^agamant Occupations ^ ^ ' - . 

A.' Literary Agent ^fqr mnuscr^^ ' 

i; Book# magazine, and newspaper ^s^las , 
2.- Sales to TV, film and radio; > 

\b, 'prdmotion agent for speeches and other pubric/media appearances 



132*038 
'l39*088 
209.688 

191.118 



\ 
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^C*- -Legal- cQunsel^fbr-aopyr-i , 

V ' liability in content of written material , >^ v ■ 

D- /Tecttfiieal/prodUGation Occupations ' ^ . 

1. Production superviaor, all media , , . 141*081 

2. Art super visor I all media . 141,031 

3. Printers > or videotape reproducers 973*381 

E. Finished product sales 

1. Book store distributor and retail market sales 289.358 

2. , Film/TV distributioh 
^ Newsp'aper syndicated colunm distribution 



IV* Educatora about Writing ^ , / . 

A. Teachers of literature, jourhalism, specialized writing 090*228 (college, 

■ ■ - . ; ^ university) 

' \ 091,228 (secondary) 

B* Librarians ' , > 100.168 ; ; 

. ^ ' . ^ ' ^ ^ \ ' ^ . - - \ ; - 
G* Critics, reviewers ! . = . 1 . ' 



X 
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Key to Rhart 



^-necessary f oi\^ the pccupation 

^ M ^ . might be necess^ary for the 
occupation 

Six. digit number in left hand column .^ source^ 
is Dictionary of .Occupational Titles 



\ 



Note! 'Consulting^ Interpreting, Librarianship and Criticizing are all ^ \ . 
narrowly-deMned f or- the-purposes of^ this-chart*— 
Consulting r seeking or giving professional advice for a fee^ 

rather than the day^^to-^day consultation which goes 
on between people who work togethje r_jL_ ^ 
Interpreting: refers to that skill which enables a person to 

. ' . repeat wordS: spoken in one languages In another language- 

Translating too is. used only as it applies to languages. 
Librarianahlp • refers to that group of skills which mark the prof esi 
librarian rather than reference skills which are useful 
/ ^11 himanitles tfccupatioris, . 
Criticizing 1 refers only to that skill by which arts critics earn 
^ their, livelihood rather than the skills. involved In the 

' processes of critical thinking. , ■ ' 



-J ' ; 
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FliCTIOH OR SKILL 



'OCGUPATIOSS'IN EbUCATION 



'■5 090.118 Aeadittic daan ■ 
; " . Altmni siCrttary' 
. Dian of sCudinte 
\ Directors MtmsM work 

Financial Jaldi officer ^ 



" ; Preiident; educatianal inscitUT 
090 * 168 Depar tmint head ' ' 

Dirictor [of adffiiaslons 
^ ^ " Director I of studaht affairs . 

" DirecEor', swioer sessions 



; " Rigistrar "'^^ 

Scholarihip counsilor ^ \ 

i ■ ■ ii ■ i i' 

■ ■ '■ \ ■ y ■ 

- - 090 J28 Faculty 'niiiter \ 

.. .■• \\ .,■ . ■ ■ .; . i ■ ■ * 

■■ ■ . .. i .. . _ I .} 

Initructorj ixtinilon wo* 
." , • 'Teacher i tiachsri' cqllsp 

090.999' Graduate assistant 

: ■ ' ' ■ • i , 

hi^ jns Rgsidioci . coifflislpr 

V- k . 



g g 
CJ ^ 



EPARATK 
NECESSARY 



: ^ c ¥^ s ® 

. y_.-H„-^ -.-^iH-i^- J»J^f^ 

*H fl) e B rl H a M y J 

e 'eq ^ ^ Bf 0 iM S *i 50 

^ Q M ^ Q y tf "H H '0 

^ S W y H W'i^ u u 
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.OCCUPATIONSJfl 



EDUCATlON-:2" 



099.108 Foreign sttidiiir adviser 
166,168 DiricEor pf placwnt 
166.268 Loan couniilor = 
Placamint officer 



^ Seeondai 



AffirMtive action offiear 
nantary . 



045 J08 Counsalor ^ =. 

" DirectOf of guidanct. 

. ' " Fiycholo^ls^, eahool 

045.118 Diractor of guidinca' ln public 
'Schools . ' ' ^ 

195J0B Stelal workir^iM \ 

^ ■ V ■ ■ ■ 

091,118 Prijicipal i 
" Haadmastar ,v' \ 

/■ . Supirlntindint,, iChQoI^ :^ 

09L228 Educational thirapiat ■ ; . 

■094.118 Dirsctorj speciil iducatlon 



58 094, 



228 ' Taachar, blind 



r-r»TA> "^Tttcher, deaf. 



■PREPARATION,-" 

Inecessary-.-.: 



t 

0 

N. 
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OCCUPATIONS IN .EDUCATION - 3 



• i 

. h 
1 



" \ Tiichirj handicappid 

" Tiacher, tttntally, retarded 

099.118 Dlreetorj aducational prograin 

" ' Supirvlior, sducatloa^ 

099 J6 8 Audlpvlsuak spedaliit 

" Dlractorj ftpirlniintal ichooli 



\ " Govamess 
099,208, tutor 



Initructprj corra'ipondenca sehoor 



"Teacher aide 



: . - Sacondary only. 

(. ■ 091.228. .Teichir '^ , . 

i; ■ ' DapartMnt haad 

■ ■ ■ , ' ■" ■■■ • ? 

'■' "' Ite^tary only ^ 
p[ 092.228 / Tiachir, elefflentary / 
" - Teacher, kiriderprterv 
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FREPAMTION^ 
NECEaSMY 



6 
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J 
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J 
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FUNCIIQN OR SKILL 



OCCUPATIONS IN EDUCATION - k 



^OCCUfAlIOL 



099,280 Tiachar, adult education 
School librarian 

Occupations ralatad in siiilarity of 
training to thoii in iducatlon: 



jgaling ' . 
' ' Pirsonnel workers (DOT 166. 088-, 268) 
^^^^plopant counaSiofriDOT^'^^^^ 
16S.16846B) ^ ' 
RaliabllltatlCBi counaalora (DOT 045. li) 
(All eilttid baciuse lattlng is not 
educitlon) r 

Directpr, Education (DOT M.llB.JZa) 
' for a airvici or industry 
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OCCUPATIONS IN H1TO0 




.OGCUPAIIOa. 



052.088 Historian ' ■ j ' 

" ' Geneologlst 

' Historian, draiatic arts 

052.038 Director, state historical society . 

' 152*468 Directorv raiearch {ffioviia] 



^ : 101,168 ■ Archdvist 



; \ Notii/ln 'histoiry and the following sotiar ■ 
acienci occupations, a limited npbar 
of opportunitiai also exist for 
researchsrSj writers j and idltors for 
special projicti and profaasional 
publicationSi ' These poiitioni raqulra. 
an iducatlonal background in tlie fiald 
, glui approprlaEe writing or. raseareh 
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OCCUPAOTS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 



AKTIQPOLQGY 

055.088' AnEhropologisI: ; ^ 

■ f 

" .. AnthropologisEj phyiical 
■ Anthropologist, cultural:' 
055.088 Archeologist 
052.381 . Arc heqlogical aasistaaL, 



f 055.088 



059.088 
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Ethnologist ^: 

Ethnohistorlan 
Viiual anthropologiBt 
Linguist ■ . . 
' Descriptive linguist 

Coraparativelin|uist 

Philologist 
'Applied anthropblogiit 
Urban anthropologiBt 
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JCeUPAIIOL. 



ICOHOMieS 



050,038 ■ Econoiist 



" Airicultural econoiist 
" linanciai econoiist 



" ■ ; Industrial ficonoiist, . 



!= ' " I' International, econofflisti. trade 



" . Price econonist. 

" " ' Regional icononiist 

" Tax aconoffliit 
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GEOGRAPHY . ^ 
029;088 Gaagraphar , 

" ■ Phyalqal jiogrsphar 

■ " _ ' Eeonoiic geoiraphef 

" Political poiriphir 



Social leogtaphar 
Urban |eographit 
Carta|raphaE 
Map Ubrarisn 



PQLITICE SCIENCE 

051.088 Political. aeiantist - 

, . " Intirnatlanal ralatipns 
spiQialiit , 
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socmoGY 

pSiQSa Rissarch worker, social weifare 
" Sociologisc ' ' 
" Crliinologlst 
' " Induitrijr sociolo|ist ^, 
" Finologist 
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Social patholoiist 
Urban aociologiat 
DaBOiraphir 

jOrganiiatloMl'gQCiologlst ^ 

MilJ sociologist 
0 Intirgroup sociologist 

Political sociologist 

Industrial sociologist ■ ' 

Hedicariocioleilst 
' Religion locioloiist 

^. Socioiogjcai fflitlodologist: 
. Dirsctor, . polling or opinion swvsy 
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OCCiJPATIORSMN LANGUAGES 



059,088, ■Fhilaloglst ' 
"■ Etpolo|ist 



• " ■ Scientific Linguist 

Interpretlns and Translating- 

-■ F 

>fl 137,268 ■ Interpreter 

I ■■' ■;■ ■ ■ ■ , 

■'l3?/288 Translator • ; 

Miicellaneous 

131.068 Writer J .news or script , foreign 
199.288 Cryptansiyst ' 
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110,108 La«yer 
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■ If 



110.118 Clita attorney 
. " District sttomsy ' 
Iniuranei attorney 
Lat^if I. jdidralty 
■■ Lawysr, corporation 
Li^erj patsnf 
Lawyir, probati 
■ Lawyer j real egtati 

■ ■ . *^ ' y Title attorniy ,^ 

Solicitor, city or stati 
" ' TaK attorniy ; — 

. . ' . ' = ,. • / t 

,. , ' • . Lawyer i ausle copyrl|!it 
9MT2Sa' Copyright espsBt 
IIO1I6B Bar ixaainer 
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'OCCUPATIONS IN LAl^ 



Judges ^ ^ 
llLlOa Judp 
llLilB Magistrats 
Qthar 

'119,118 Appeals reviewer 



^ 119.168, Patent agent 

" Title supervisor 

' , 119 J88 Law clerk 

" ' Title ixaiiner 

'. 100.168 Law librarian ' 

■ . Paralegal 



, . Occupations related to juris; 

Llilalator (no DDT nuiber) 
, Legal secritary, (201.368) 
• . Coiirt riportgr (202.388) 
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V " Dirictor 
. / Ragiitrar ■ 
102,118 Curator \ ^ 

Asslatant Curator / 
102i33L Mm Tachniclan. _ 
Consarvator , : . 

"^^^^■^-";Dioraml|^ 

- ' Priparator 
^Taxidirilit 
CarMc restorai ' 
102.381 Rib tor ir, lace h mtilm 
109.281 Ariorer tichnidan ' 
''.'Iducatlonal diractor 
. ItiitruGtQr guides . ^; 
109.118 SuparViaorj hiBtotic sit as 

■ A ■■ : , , , / ■ 

109.288 Hssearch aisiitant ,' ' 
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''PpPARATION 
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120.108- Cletiypitsoni uitlftet, priest, rabbi 

. " Misiionary 

129 . lOa Dirictor 4 raligioui activitiis . 

" Direccerj rsligious. educfltion 

120.208. Parish worker 

Rili|ioua brother or sister 



Church or tgapll aditnlstrator 
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■ Aasthetlclan 
Art historian 
Folklorlst 
100.168 Art librarian 
132.088 Aft critic . 
mm ; " ■ > . 

■ . MugicQlogist ■ , 

' 'Music libhrian' 
132.088 Music critic . 
THEATRE 

052.088 Historiin, draiatic arts ■ , 
132.0'88' Dram critic 

TOA ' . , . ' , 

IMS; Music librarian ' ■ 

100,338 Muiic librarian; inEemat'l broadcast 
100.168 Film librarian ... 

■ • ■ a , . ■ ■ 

m,m Movli critic ; 

TV critic . ■ . 
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ARTS AND HtJMANITrES . OCCUPATIONS; . 

A DISCUSSION OF' OBTAINING OCCUPATIONAL INIORMATION \ 

• . ■■■■ . .. ' ■ , • ' \ 

Back to those 1060 exotic dancers needed In Natraskai while it is not ' 

_ ' . . . ' ■ ' ^ ' ^- . - _ . ' ^ \\' 

simple to obtain accurate occupational information for any con^lex cluster ^ 

there are particular difficulties, for arts and hmanities . Firs^ of air. Bureau 

of Censua data and Bureau of Labor Statistice data are arranged in categories 

which do not lend thes^elvea to easy identification of all tile jobs lri~the\-^l~ 

revised arts and humanities clMters, nor/do such sources include appropriate 

breakdowns of jobs within fields* Fur^erj in the arts and himanities clusters , 

contrary to industrial fields, there ^e few single employers of large ni^errf o 

people from whom it is possible to 56 tain accurate information regarding career 

ladders, career, lattices, salary scales j and peoplepower needs projections. We 



have examined government publications, commercial publications (such as Science 
Research Associates' Occupational Briefs) , and responses to letters of inquiry I \ 
sent to over 300 professional organisations . (Including unions) to ob^tain certain 
kinds of, occupational data whidi will be discussed in later sections of this 
paper* Additional data is being collected for presentation in the Student Re- 
source Book on Arts and Himanitles OccupatiphSp to be published In 1976. 

As the sources of infomation are eKamined, TERG-s project staff evaluates 
each for its merits' in providing data for our p^^rposes of occupational analysis, 
and also as references to recoimend in siisequent project products for teachers, 
coimselors and students* An exa^le of these prelimina^ evaluations prepared . 
by the ^faject Humanities Specialist , includes some of the following coOTnentsi 

Occupational Outlook Handbook , published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
has been a'major source^ because, it is more up-to-^date than most other 
sourcesi it contains more of the" information required for TERC's project 
than do other sources and the write-ups are, generally clear and accurate, 
/ The bibliographies list the major professional associations which can be 
contacted for further information. 



t 



Science Research Associates Occupational B riefs contain eeparate ar- . 
^tlclaa on various occupatidnSs but they cover mgjce. occupations than does 
the ^Oacupatlonal Outlook Han^ook ■ On the other hand, the briefs are 
up-^dated only periodically instead of every two years — some of them 
date back as farx^as 1969 which may explain the occasional inaccuracies* 
Their bibliographies have bienve^ helpful in locating further sources, 
of Infonnatlon^ by listing both professional assdciatipns and career 
publication^, i . 



Chroniclg Guidance Publications Occupational Brleifs .are also upiatted 

only periodically J but most seem to . have been published in 19 73 and . 

1974, instead of many In 1970 as la the case with BRA, The biblio- ! 

graphles list career pi^llcatlona and In many cases the lists are 
extensive* 1 ^ J \ 

Career Publications are generally brodiures or pffiphlets^ ^Jten pijblished 
by the professional association' for a particular fie Id*,.-^ ample titles 
arer Careers In Geography from the Association of^^^rican Geographers | 
Foreign Languages and Careers from the Modern ^atfguage Aeaociatlon|^: , 
While not all professional aasoclationa p^Jtlsh sudh pamphlets 5» tho^e 
that have been revd awed are very usef ul^-^nerally the information 
very .specific about requirements fjF^^d' typfes of occupations in th|t 
particulair field. For some re^^n" there ik an especially large funfij 
of such csraer publlcatlona-ln^^the field of 'fofelgn languages Some 
associations' have been candid in informing vm tiiBt the i^iillcation is 
out=pf-date/ usually in respect to Job projections ai/d salaries. 



etc. 



Career Boo ks refers to the several, series of books. o 
occupations. / Of the ones reviewed by project staff* 

by Richards Rosen Press seems best for the himani tie: i cluster , as tfite 



books cover touch of the required Informatldn and are 
recent. Other series are piAlished by Julian Messnet 



careers ' In various 
the series published 



usually fairly 
(although pttliished 



recently^ these books tend to be rather general and personal to be of . 
great use to the project) , Henry Z. Walck (mudi of the. Infomatlon in^ 
these books is too old and too genaral to be very helpful) , and E-P, 
Button (only one book in tKls series reviewed thus far; althou^ out 
of date, ^some information about the field was useful*) Another areaj of 
career books are those which describe a field In general rather thanj 
specific jobs; these are more useful for staff than as potential resources 
for teachers 5 counselors md students. _ 
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In discussing these sources of Infomation, the staff Htmanlties Specialist 
pointed out inaccuracies and problems with datedness* All other staff specialist 
report the same difficulties. The Music- Specialist / in checking Job projections 
for piano tuners,, for instance, found that Chronicle Guidance Pw^lications 
continues to make available a 1971 Occupational Brief #424 stating that "There 
is a large demand for piano tuners at this time," and elaboratini on "making a 
considerable amount of money." The 1974=75 edition of. Occupational Outlook 
Handbook p, 450, reports that ^'little growth in the nu^er of piano tuners,., 
is expected through the mid-1980's." The Piano Technicians Guild, in an undated 
information sheet which we received in November, 1974, reports, "Racently, much 
misleading information has appeared in the newspapers conveying the idea that ^ 
there exists a severe shortage of piano timers. This is not true," The Ameri- 
can Music Conference printed Career Opportunities in Music in 1966, and regrets 
not having funds to update the salary figures and Job projectionsr the 1966 
publication, which Is being distributed to; students upon request, states that 
"there is roomfor more well=tralned tuner-tedinlcians . " The Complete Course 
in Electronic Piano Tuning by Floyd A, Stevens (Chicago i Nelson-Hall Co, , 1974) , 
makes such comments as fewer than 100 persons a year are entering the piano 
servicing field." ",_piano experts often exceed the income of most other pro^ 
fessionals who require lengthy college training,.." This book then estimates 
the nlmiber of pianos in America (10 million) and the number of 'pi 1= time timers 
(3,000), implying that because the people employed can't possibly tune all those 
pianos, America could use iots lore technicians 4nd therefore, everyone should 
buy the book and go out and tune pianos, , ' 

The obvious reason. for , bias in the last mentioned source makes it easy to 
to tetsper the projection, biit bias, contradiction and datedness in written ^ . 



sources of information mandated that the staff talk personally with practitioners 
In the arts and humanities occupations. Although, as the Humanities Specialist 
points out "much of the . information may be so tied to the practitioner's 
specialty and personal experience that it Is not applicable to the field as a 
wholBj these interviews have been a major source of information about career 
lattices (but not ladders), job satisfaction', and value considerations." 
Because the revised arts «id humanities scheme ii|/cludes over 1,000 jobs in 
both clusters, we are necessarily restrlctlni our intervlewini to people holding 
Jobs or performing work which represents various aspects of a particular field. 
To show many facets of all the fields within each cluster, we are interviewing 
people who perform'work or hold Jobs thatJ 1) employ large nunfliers of people, 
2) hava. grwlng nraters o% can be coneiderad an emerging dccupation, 3) are 
entry level but have advancement opportunities, 4) are entry level without 
advancement possibilities, 5) are hl^ily visible, 6) are not visible, 7) have ^= 
high chanie-of=setting or career lattice possibilities. 8) require traditional 
preparation, 9) can be successfully performed without such preparation, 10) 
exemplify either free-lance and thus unstable income or relatively stable in- 
come. Most of the interviews are being conducted persunaliy in the Boston area 
for reasons of econony, but other personal Interviews are being conducted In- 

f ■ , . ■ ■ ■ \ - ' ■ ■ 

New York, Washington, D.C., and the Southwest and California; a questionnaire 
form of the interview schedule is being mailed to practitioners in other parts 
of the country to obtain further geographic distribution. Each interview 
schedule 9^ questionnaire has to be adapted to fit the' respondent., but basic, 
quaatlons were evolved by the project staff in order to design an instrument 
which; could be adaptable for' all arts and humanities practitioners. The kinds 
of questions (as adapted for an "educational researcher in crafts") aret ^ 



To help students understand some of the details of a jobs we'd like you to 
respond to^specific questions about your job (work) • 



A. JOB DEgCRlPTION 

1, First, you had to give your Job a titles or if someone has already 
given it a title, what would that be? 

2, How long have you been an educational researcher in crafts? 

3, Is your position one which you created, or is it one \rfiich existed 
before you held it? * 

4, Have you changed the nature and scope ^of your position? If yes, 'how? 

5, What product or service results from your being an educational research 
in crafts? . . ; V 

SUPERVISION VS. AUTONOMY 

6, For whom do you work? - \ 

7, As an educationai researcher in crafts, do you feel that you generally 
have a great caal of autono^. Independence » freedom^ some, or very , 

^ little? - ^ \ ^ 

TASKS AND ACTIVITIES ' ' 

* 8. What different kinds of tasks and activities are you likely to do 
during your .working timet 

9. Beyond the time that you spend working ^ what kinds of activities 

do you participate, in that enhance your being an educational researcher 

/ in crafts? , 

10 , How much time per week do you spend in these activities? 
. Tibffi 

11. your time flexible , for daily working hours? for vacations? 
GEOGRAPHIC CONSIDEMTXONS 

12, - IrT'vrtiat particular geographic areas are there likely to be high 

concentrations of educational researchers? 

* . ' 

13. Can educational researchers In crafts obtain work equally success 
fully in rural and siAurban areassas in urban areas? 



QUALIFICATIONS ' . - 

PREPARATION . ' ! 

14. Let^s talk for a minute about your preparation* What was your formal 
education? ' ' ■ 

15. Was your educational background in any a ens e a conscioue preparation \ 
for your job as an educational researcher in crafts? " 

16. Do you have an internship or apprenticeship or any on= the- job training 
for this Job? ' . ' ^ 

17. to ^at extent are you self-=tamght? 

18. Has your working experience always been related to your present field? 

If not* could you tell me about jobs and other kinds of experience 
you've had? ' 

IDEAL PERSON FOR YOUR JOB 

19. If you were to hire someone for the Job that. you hold or if you wanted 
to pass on the tradition of being an educational researcher in crafts 

to someonas what would the qualities and' qualifications of that person b 

/ . -. .. 
- 20. What would the preparation be ideally? 

: ■ ' ' A , 

21. What talents or abilities would^/ this ideal person have? 

22. What about specific skills and /competencies? . 

23. What kinds of ^^^sonallty characteristics would you Je looking for? 

24. Any particular physical cap^lllties? ^ ■ \ . 
JOB ACQUISITION —Career Ladders \ . ^ V 

Students are interested in the process of how people obtain workj and .-also 
ttiey wond.. about the question of advancement ~ which could an advancing 
in Income, or advai^cing In responsibility ^ or advancing in freedom\from 
outside inf luences/or advancing in -Equality." Thetfe next, questions attempt 
to provide us with a better understanding of how a person pb tains, work as v 
an educatdonal researcher In crafts^ and how. a person advances, 

HoT^ do you and others with your job obtain work? • \ 

26. Did your last job lead to this one? how? 

27. Whkt' other jobs might your present job* lead to? , 
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28. What constitutes advancement? 

29. Are there any particular reasons people mi^t not get work or 
advance as an. educational researcher? - 

30- Wiat other jobs could you be doing with your background? 

OUTLOOK / 

As aociety dianges, fields and jobs diange, of course. We don't want 
to write materials for students, teachers, and counielors about arte 
and humanities occupations whidi may be outdated even before these 
materials readi the schools in a couple of years. So we'd like to learn 
your views about the future. ^ ^ 

31. For inetancei what do you. think is the general outlobk through the 

next five years for. people whV^are educational researchers in crafts? 

32 J What changes do you foresee in twenty years? 



/i 



33. Do you see any new occt^ations or sources of income emerging in 
the future? , 



34, 



P^at factors affect ^ange and/or growtJi in the field of educational 
research? _ ' ' * ^ 



INCOME 



While there are many aspects ^out jobs which interest students, one is 
probably an interest comon to all students ™ ftM one vie\^oint or 
anptiier and that is income^ so we have la few questions which focus 
on this subject. 
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Does the major portion oT yoinr annual income result from your work 
as an educational researcher in crafts? 



i. ^ r 
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If "no" or "not at mil," what percentage does, approximately 1 



38, 



40. 



37. If "no" or "not at all" how do you supplement your income as 
an educational researcher? i 

Is the incOTe from being an educational researcher in crafts a stable 
income? 

39^ What factors could affect your 'income as an^ educational researcherl 

Yo^g people might be Interested in knowing how different people in 
arts and hraianities occupations are paid, for example, by an^ annual 
salary, by a negotiated c©mission per piece of work, by the hour, 
or by some other standard. . 

How are you paid as an educational researcher in crafts? 
How does thla affect your wDrk? 
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F, imLUEKCES ON CAREER CHOICE 

Since the students we are concarned with are in grades 7 through 12, they 
will be Interasted In the process by ^ich people make decisions about 
entering a field or a particular job within that field* This next set 
of very lioportMt questions will help us to help students understand 
how career decisions are made. There are typically seven or eight factors 
trfiich either determine or Influence a person's career ^oice, 

41, The first factor is the role of parents* How did your parents 
influence you in entering the field of educational researdi? 

42. ^^at about3 the role of other adults whom you knew personally? 

■ 43. Some people were influenced jn entering a field ^y heroes, whom 

they may not have known personally , or by some, in^ge of the field. 
Were they a force in your entering the field of educational research? 

ACTIVITIES AND EXPERIENCES ■ ,1 

44- Did you participate in either high school or college extracurricular 
activities related to^ the field of educational research? 

Did these Activities play a major role in your entering the field 
for a career? 

'45* Were there other particular eKperiences which led you into the 

field of educationali research? ^ ^ ^ ' ^ . . 

SETTING OR WORK ENVIRON>fflNT ■ . . 

46. What was the importance of setting or work environment to you when^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
entering tiie field of Mucatlonal , research? | r 

OTHER FAGTORS . \ > . / 



47, Were there any other factors which, influenced your entering t|iis field? 
UNREALISTIC EXPECTATIONS 



I 



48* When you co^itted yourself to the field of educational research * 
did you have any notions about that field that proved to be un- 
realistic? " , ' 

FACTORS LEADING TO PARTICULAR JOB - . ' . ' \ ' 

49* We-ve been talking about the field of educational resear^ Just now* 
Earlier t I was learning about your job as an educational res ear dier. 
in crafts. It would be helpful, to know if there were factors /t^ich 
led you particularly to, working as an educational researcher in crafts, 
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G. JOB SATISFACTION 

\ _ ' _ . . '■ . 

In gradas 7 through 12, students are exploring themaelyes, hopefully, and 

are interested in the feallngs of people ^out jobs to help theMelves 

matdi their own feelings in this exploration process* So we would like 

to know how you feel about being an educational researdier in crafts, 

= For example, v^at satisfies you and what dlisatisfies you? 

50. Wiat Is the most aatis^lng thing ^out being an educational 
researdiar in crafts? 

51. What ^out the least satisfying? = 

52* Do you think these feelings are shared by most educational 
researchers in crafts? . 

H. ADVICE FOR S'HJDMTS ... 

In thinking about entering md advancing in arts and hmnanitles careers, 
and your job in particular, what advice would you have for a student who 
is considering entering this occupational area? 

53. Let's talk about the field of educational research first, 

54* Now, how about advice for students who ml^t be or should be 
considering educational .research in crafts. Wiat particular 
advice do you have? 

I. CONFLICTS ; 

55, Students will be interested In the kinds of conflicts they may 

encounter In the^ field of educational research, We would appreciate 
your suggesting some conflicts" that people In your field may have ^ 
to deal with . \ 

Responses to some questions are reported In the sections of this paper on 
"Career Ladders and Lattices" and\" Job Projections." As indicated, information 
from practitioners will be reported fully in the Student Resource Book, to be 
published in 1976. / \ ., / » ^ 

. ; • . ' \ 

' ' ' ' ■ ''n 

' ' ' " \ ^ . ' ' : 



III. 

ARTS MD HUMMITIES OCCUPATIONS 
A DISCUSSION OF CAREER LADDER ATO- LATTICE POSSIBILITIES , 

'While it is regrettable that each section of this working paper on arts and 
h™anit±as Qccupational analysis begins with pQintirig out probleM, that is a 
reality of the working world of arts and hmnanities • " In considering career 
ladders and lattices in each cluster, for yet anotlier example of problems one 
must be aware of the idiosyncratic nature (with some few exceptions) of the 
occijpations * Evan in those occupational^ areas where a career ladder can be 
clearly defined on paper the practfCTOners gim it up by jumping fifteen rmgs 
in two days; or slipping ou.c of a hierarchical setting into a totally amorphous 
one; or quitting the hand production of an art object to set up a corporation 
with designers t production workers , accoimtantSi and salespeople; or holding 
three different jobs, only one of which may involve, a recognizable career 
ladder; or creating fimct ions which never quite eKisted before; or perfomlng 
in one job while CQntinuing to become prepared for another. 

Such gtffmning up is not, of course* done purposely to confound the notion 
of career ladders and lattices. The gurafling may result from the nature of the 
beast (whether one refers to an arts or humanities fields or tq the practitioners) 
or from sources (or non-sourced^) of financial support, or from the horrendously 
rapid shifts in pi:±)lic opinion, or from custom or attempts to overcome tradition. 

Although TERC's report does not pinpoint the reasons for lack of clarity ' 
in' ladders and lattices, we will surely point out in materials for students 
those areas in which hierarchy and structure exist and those fields and occupa-- 
tions where such ladders as do exist are set in sand. Our preliminary report 
on career ladders f pllows , arr^aged for, arts according to the six disciplines, 
and forhiflnanities by Job. families . Redundancies among sections of the report 
"have not been eliminated, for these tautologies reflect the conditions which 
exist from field to field* : . \ ■ 



A. Career Ladders and Lattices in Dance Occupations' 

There are two principal areas of work for dancers i education and 
perfoirmance. The Bettings for education are the private studio, the college 
or university, the specialized secondary school^ and, rarely^ the putilic school* 
The settings for performance ate generally i bellets modern dance, and Jazz* 
dance companies s as well as free-lance work for Broadway shows, theater, films 
and television* A featured soloist with a company may also pursue a free-lance 
solo career, making guest appearances, with other companies. Another setting for 
f^ea-lance work is the night club, dinner theater, or supper club and even 
"burlesque"' theaters. \ > 

In\ both performance and education, the nature of advancement, pr career 
ladder. Is determined by the setting* A dancer working in a company, college^ 
university, schools or troupe is working under a' hierarchy which provides the 
career ladder* A dancer working in a free-=lance situation must, in a sense* 
■build his or her own career ladder, since there is no established hierarchy. 

In the area of performance there seems to be *a general life-long progressioni 
from student, to performer ^in a company or troupe, to featured soloist, to choreo- 
grapher and teacher. Traditionally, for classical ballet and modern dance, the 
.student period begins very early and lasts very long, ^ For a serious professional 
dancer, the study of dance often begins as early as age seven* and continues to 
the early twenties, indeed ^ never stops. Even the most accomplished ballet dancers 
tkke classes with th^ir companies* This same kind of rigorous daily^practice and 
continuous study is common to all performing arts, , 



The parforming part of a danjier's career is often quita short as compared 
with other parforming artists. While there are notable exceptions, in general 
the dancer does not perform past age fifty, and many dancera cease performing 
as- early as thirty. Dancing professionally requires the athletic energy and 
physical suppleness of well trained young people. ' 

The career of a dancer is not over when he or she Is through performing* 
howayer. >iany . dancerE continue to train other dancers, or establish new companiesj . 
studios, or schools. Also, the years of dancing experience are the beat 
preparation for choreography, ao the eKperlenced dancer often extends a career 
by directing others in the creation of new^dance forma, as well as the training 
of new dancers* - ^ . 

For many dancers working free-lance, the job ladder is. merely a progression 
from Job to Job, They must audition for every job they want, and there Is no 
guarantee of how long the job will last. In the case of- a Broadway show, for instance 
the dancer hired for a show takes a risk. Tf the show Is a "flop" he or she is out 
of work again; if the show is^a success, then the employment can be long term, A 
successful performance can often lead to another Job of fer, or another audition for 
another show in this highly competitive world. . j " 

Similar in its frge-lance nature is the highly 1 competitive world of dancers 
working in large. night clubs and other entertainment establiahraents. These Jobs; 
are often "dead-ends'' for dancera, although a dancer with some other talent, such 
as acting, could be "discovered" and begin a new career in film or television. 
The keen competition and the haphaEardness of the free-lance career ladder are ^ 
Impediments for entry and advancement Bxcept. to dancers with a high degree of 
competency and great dedication to ,the fields ■ - 



Dancers do not have to belong to companies or perform in staged productions. 
Many are teachers. The setting in which the teaching occurs determines the 
structure of the career ladder. Dance is taught in private studios, in collegesp 
and universities i and sometimes in public schools. 

In the public school setting, dance is coomonly taugtit in the physical 

education department. In this situation, it is sometimes riecessary for the dance 

teacher to build a career ladder by creating a demand for a full dance course, 
which means convincing studentSi parentSt school principals, fellow teachers 
and finally the school board of the worth of such a program in order to advance 
%n one's career. . / 

Similar problems exist in colleges and- universities, but where dance 
departments do exist, the career ladder is the. traditional one for faculty members 

in those settings. _ / 

The private studio dance teacher can perceive advancement in a career to be 
acquiring more students, higher fees, or a job teaching in a bigger and better 

dance studio* - 

^ The career ladder for the dance therapist is alsb one which pf ten has' to be 
built, A dance therapist interviewed by TERC project staff had a master's degree 
In motor therapy and was working as a low-paid ward attendant in a state hospital. 
She later adyanced to assistant occupational therapist. She described her strategy 
as this ^ enter a state hospital on any level possible, then try to denionstrate 
the effectiveness of dance therapy by working with appropriate patients, and 
next/ attempt, to develop a 'full-fledged danci therapy program at, the hospital. This. 



strategy requires that a considerable amount of salesmanship has to be used by 
the dance therapist to convince doctors and hospital staff of the effectiveness 
of this form of non-verbal therapy with, certain kinds of patients. The 
strategy is necessary since very few hospitals have programs which include the 
non-verbal forms of therapy* In hospitals where positions existi^ dance therapists 
_ typically- begin as assistants, -advance- to-therap±ats and-then to {^chief therapists * 



depending on the structure of the hospital or clinic* 
Horizontal "Movement in Dance Careers, 
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Most professional dancers receive training in three styles^ classical ballet, 
modern dances and jazE dance/. Diversified training gives a dancer the opportunity to 
select the style he is most suited for. It also allows dancers to take different 
kinds of performing JobSj such as Broadway. ^shows or television specials^ or 
ballet performances. This form of lattice movement in dance involves little 
change of activity or setting* ^ 

Another possibility for lattice movOTent in dance occupations, is that of 
going from performing to education. Movement into education from performance often 
requires additional coursework for. certification and degree attainment which is 
not. normally pare of the performer's training. 

Dancers from education and performance areas may, with further training on 
the graduate level, enter dance .therapy * 

Folk dancers can branch into ethno-musicology and other aspects of sociology 
involving the Gultural background of the dances with which they work, , ' 

Horizontal j or lattice j movement in dance occupations must often be the result 
of a creative effort on the part of the individual in much the samg\^way as the . 
.aforementioned caree^ ladder strategy of the dance therapist. In ;\-t!:€r^i, in^rsatility 
of dancing style and thorough training will help a dincer make thc^i^^ T4^ih4:'tA;V movements, 

■ ' . . 94^ ^ ■ . - ■ 
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Career Ladders and Lattices In Music Occupations 

The concept of career ladders in the sphere of music raises questions re=. 

i 

gardlng 1) the nature of " advariceinent , " 2) the role of chance In career davelop-^ 
oent, 3) the fact that careerman be complicated arrangements of many types of 
Jobs, and ,4) systbms exist in mi^tc tiiat obscure the shape of career ladders. 

There are, of course, ideni^if iable career ladders in music. These usually 
exist under a corporate structurl such as a symphony orchestra orj academic In- 
stTt^ution. In very gWeral term^^^ are three possible kinds of career 

ladders: the corporate structureij the free-lance or self-employed musicians j 
and a combination of the first twi, a free-lance musician who also works In an 
academic Institution or corporation, i- ■ 

The first question in. discussing any of these possibilities is the nature 
of advancement. As in most creativk fields the criteria for success are unique 
for each individual musician. A performing musician may see advancement as 
greater income, or more critical accVaim, or more attendance at concerts, or 
the growth of musical skills. Howevir, all these values are not necessarily • 
related. Musical maturity may not cirespond to an increase in income. Increased 
attendance at concerts may mean that ^ood public relations work has been don^^ 
it may not indicate musical maturity- 
Even on career ladders within exiLtlng structures , the criteria for advance- 
ment or promotion may be basically non+muslcai; ^'A good music teacher may be 
promoted to direator because of good administrative ability, not because of 

ebic situations, salaries and promotions are 



good musicianship* AlsOi in many acade 
often based on seniority and academic a 
The second problem is that of the 



ttainments rather than ability and perfbrmance, 
cole of chance i often called "the breaks**' 



In the performance area of music /"there are many legends about overnight rises to 

' """" ' \ ^ ' ' -: ■ 
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stardom* The famous stars eoTnetlnies seem to go straight to the top. One of the 
best known example is Leonard Bernstein's meteoric rise to conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Another manifestation o£v:the role of chance in career pro- 
gression is the fact that every week another popular recording group moves" up 
to the top ten, displacing one of last week's groups. Factors^ which affect the 
rise and fall of many entertainers' careers are popular taste , piiilic relations^ 
» and previous successes. Popular taste and pii lie closely wedded* 

The public buys what is advertised effectively , and likes what is in vogue, , 
Previous successes are a factor because financial backers will often supports a 
star performer or a successf u^^roup before they will support an ur^nown, untried 

group. ^ ' . ■ ■ 

/ 

Career ladders are,pf ten difficult to identify because working musicians 
may have many dif feren;t jobs in different settings* One guitar ^playerr.. Inter-- 
viewed by TERC proj^d't staff does recital work, has teaching wo^k in a conserva- 
tory, teaches in a secondary school, and ttfaches prLvate lessons in his home. 
One jaz2 musician teaches music theory in a college level pr^gram| writes and 
records conmierclals , and plays in supper and night c1t±s* For thsse two indi= 
viduals and many more in the fields one aspect of •their own career, may be ad-^ 

■va:ncing while anbther declines* All must; apply their talents in diverse ways. ) 

\ ^ • ^ " ^ ^ ■ ! ' ^ I ■ ' ■ ^ " 

in order to survive* As an opera company's assistant director said in, an , 

/ Interview, "You don't close your options t,po soon* You shouldn't leave any of 

y/our talents unexplored because in^music versatility often equals survi'val*" 

■J ■ ■ ■ . . \ ^ . 

In many situations in muslc^here one would expect to find career laddersjs 

the actual job progression is not at all obvious.' One such field is. opera* I 

' The chorus singer at first glance seems to be in a stepping-stone position - ; 

toi^ards featured soloist. In fact* this is ^hardly ever true, If^a singer wishes 



■to star in the 'Metropolitan Opeta CQmpan./» the, place to begin is no t ' iri the chorui 
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of the Mat, but in an opera compaiiy in Europe*' Proven, success in Europe is almost 
mandatory for a successful solp career at the Metropolitan. 

The audition systiem' of-- bur nation's orcHescrai has 'not always providad for 
the advalncement of quaiified tnusiclHns in an equitable way* which is another 
manifestation of a system that obscures the nature of the career ladder, Donald 
HanaKan, in an article about the audition system (New York Times ^ October 15, 1974) 

; -■ \ 

says, .auditioning for a symphony or opera orchestra can be an experience 



cofflbining th 



le worst features of a debut recital, a commando obstacle course and 
a kangaroo court trial." He descrlbas how hiring can be biased in favor of the - 
students of an orchestral section leader. In- this case^ an unseen part of the 
career ladder Is becoming the student of a certain sec tion^ leader • Pressures 
are being brought to make auditioning more equitables but many inconsistencies 
remain* ' ' ' . . ^ 

In the area of musical performance^ occupations , advancement is often 
determined by audition. For a symphony 'player ^ auditions are a constant fact of 
life. Once accepted for a position in a section of a symphony * he may audition, 
as vacancies occur, for the position 'of leader of that section. In the case of 
violinists the final stage is that pf concert master of the orchestra, the Ilrst 
chair first violin. Lateral movement Is eKpreased by moving from one orchestra 

to another. A good violinist in the Chicago Symphony, for instance, may audition 

^ \ / ' , ' 

for the concert master's chair of th^ Cleveland Orchestraj i£ the vacancy exists. - 

\ 

A free lance player must audition 'for nearly every job played. For a 
free-lance musician, advancement on the career ladder Is a .matter of more money, 
mora work, and more prestigious jobSt 

In the area of dance accompaniment, we see a job %7±th almost no vertical 
movement possibilities. Most schools and dance companies who hire accompanists 
hire only one or two. In the case of schools ^ the accompanists are often 
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students working their way through school. In the case of dance accompanists 
for companlas, the only possible move is to another company • Moving from a 
ragional ballet to a ^.nationally based company would ba considered a vertical 
move * 

In the area of the professional rock groups vertical movement is detemined 
by the popular and financial success ^ of a group through concerts and record sales 
Hovement in this field is vertical as long as a group is successful. When a 
group begins to lose Its appeal, musicians will often break from the group to 
pursue solo careers, or join or form other groups p 

In music business and production the advancement pf an indivdual' is often 
shaped by an existing corporate structure* In publishing ^ an assistant editor 
may advance to chief editor. A copyist may advance to autographer. In instru-- 
mant building, advancement depends on setting . If employed in a factory as part 
of a large company, an individual may advance from assaB^ler to foreman. An 
individual craftsman building musical Instrimients in his own workshop may advance 
to the point of hiring assistants, who may learn enough In the course of their 
work to set up their own shops. 

In the area of education, once again setting determines the nature of the 
career ladder, A "teacher working privately in his or her own studio may advance 
by getting higher lesson fees and gaining more students. In a public school j 
the career ladder may be from non-tenured teacher to tenured teacher to super- 
visor, although the move to supervisor takes one c^ut of the classroom and away 
from daily muaical work with students. In a college setting ^ the progression is 
from Insttfuctpr to assistant professor to associate. professor to full professor 
to dean,.- Again, a move into administrati6n,,takes a musician away from daily ^ 
musical work with students. In education, moving between settings is frequent, 
and many teachers In schools and colleges also teach private students, 
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■' Lateral raoveoent between areas Is common '±m music. Many times careers are 
made up of many different jobs In dlffereTit musical areas, Perfoming musicians 
often supplamant their incomes ^by teaching,' Musicologists may apply their talents 
simultaneously to the fields of publiBhing, education, curatlng, and sometimes 
arranging and performing, 

While vertical and lateral job progression is difficult to generalize about 
in musical occupations * there are some conclusions which can be drawn. First* 
vertical movement advancement may' or may not have anyfthing to do with musical 
^ility. Second, lateral movement/ is often necessary for survival especially to 
cosine jobs into a career. For 4uch lateral motion, the versatile musician has 
a tremendous advantage over the specialist. 
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C» Career Laddars arid L^attlcas In Theater, yilm and Tft3fivi.^inrt 

There are difficulties in tracing career ladders and lattices in 
the fields of theater, film and telavlsidti* , 

1- There are few set patte,rns in theatter and media careers because 
Jobs may not be sequential, 

2, Many practitioners are either imwllling or imable to describe any 
models of career patterns* 

3, In the world of theater and media a step up on the career ladder is 
frequently achieved via a change of setting rather than a change of 
job* X " 

4, Many jobs are only part-time, and other (often unrelated) Jobs are 
held at the same time* This, often another discipline must be 
mastered, 

5* Connections and chance occii^rences are too often the means by which /» 
positions aria eecurads rendering career .ladders practically useless* 

Particularly In the area of performance, immediately preceding jobs h^ve 

little or hothing to do with the present Job* The actor and actress are j:ist 

. * ■ 

as often the fomar secretary bookstore clerks or salesperson as they are the 
former model or backstage person* One prdictltioner Interviewed said there was 
"no set outline" to explain hw one Job leads to another* Most of the people 
Interviewed felt quite sincerely that their last job did not lead directly to 
the one they are holding now^ The drama teacher interviewed said that she was 
a waitress at Howard Johnson's limnediately before securing her present posltloni 
however J as a teacher, this perBon can follow the carear ladder pattern eKlsting 
In the ptijlic school system, , / ' 

Mdt only are there no Idaal models showing job ladder and lattice movements , 
but also suggested models are dlfficul.t to obtain from practitioners* They ; 
are uriwilling to accept that a logical sequence of jobs aKists in the theater 
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and TOedia world, k movie producer^dlrector said quite flatly that he could 
tiiiiik of no job ladders, v ° 

Clemrly there are some. Many entertainers, for instance, move ahead to 
acting, Himess comedians, models, and show girls have often entered acting 
careers. The mimes Marcel MarceaUi starred recently as an actor in a motion 
picture* Marty Brill^ stand-up comedian^ became a leading actor in the stage 
plavj "Lenny." Cybll Shepherd was the nation's leading model before launghing 
Into a lucrative career as a motion picture actress. In films , a double or 
stand-in may eventually become an actor, . , \ 

Moat good directors are former actors or stage managers, Gerald Freemaris 
directdr of the original off-Broadway production og Hair , painted scenery 
tod then acted in st^er stock befofS^e coming a director* Hal Princes 
George Abbott, Milton Kats&las and other fine directors- are all fomer stage 
managers . ^ ^ ^ " 

It is also quite clear that in order to reach a design position In theater 
and media (set, ll^ts, costmae) one may either 1) work in som sort of back- 
stage capacity firstt painting scenery, costuming ^ hanging li^tSs etc*s or 
^) start by designing for conrounlty and OTmteur theater groups and thens from 
recognition recjeived for previous effurts, advance to a 4 ob designing for 
professional theater. The example of the designer is only one of many Jobs 
in theatar und pedla where advancement Is definad by. change of aettitti. Instead 
y' by cbsnge of job. A disc Jockey for a sinall town radio station may 

advance by becoming a disc jockey in a big city. Numerous actors In coBomunity 
and svEwer stock theater have landed roles on television soap operas, A part- 
time cAstimier for a university theater program may progress to a costiffllng job 
in a repertory company* An executive producer for^a television station told 
TEKG project staff that one should "apply to lesser jobs at smaller TV stations 
and then worl^ your way up to a larger statel on," , ' 



The field of education is offcen a step in many career ladders in theater 
r medla^, ^ The tjieater arts professor who is teadiing performance was often 
m actor and/dr director himself prior to teaming i Howard Bay, professor of 
deslpi at Brandeis University, worked as a designer for professional theater 
prior to teaching. There are many others like Mr* Bay, some of whom do both at 
the same time* A' director for a Boston television station aiso teaches part- 
time at a linlverslty In the area, 

'This pattern may also work in reverse, Teadiers often leave the educa-- 
tlonal environment and move into some area of business , production^ or perfornr- 
mice In theater and/or media. For example, the producer of educational films 
may move laterally to produce works on the stage. 

While working In the world of theater md media, it is often necessa^ 
to hold another, and often imrelated, job in order to live. Most actors and 
actresses work at some other job as they wait patiently for a "bre^." 
Wi^^out supplemental income the young actor or actress literally could not 
eat. ' Screen Actors Guild claims that 85 percent of the Guild's m^bers 
are unemployed all or mo^t of the time; mastery of another Bkill becomes 
manda''tory under those conditions. Many actors also teach. The .magician' 
interviewed for TERC's project is president of a wholesale liquor business and 
definitely use.^ his magician income only as a luxu^, A piaywrlght we inter- 
viewed is in the hotel and travel business. Producers mur^t have another income 
as they make no money until a show opens and attracts continuing audiences. 

Our practitioners told us that the most important factor in securing a 
job has nothing to do with the Job or jobs previously held. Instead^ the key 
to obtaining a job In theater^ film and television is to know someone. When 
we asked Joseph Kierland, playwright, how he and others with his job obtained 



work he answerad, "Meet people who are in positions to get positions* Know 
people who know people," His advice was to attend parties and fynctlons where 
people in important positions will be present, James Kofmaa, magician', used his 
liquor business to find work as a magician, and now gives shows at national 
sales meetings to. help^ the liquor business. Every single person interviewad 
in theater or media said that contacts were largely responsible for procuring^ 
a job. "Meeting people" should be the first step on every career ladder 
for jobs im theater and media. 
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Career Ladder and Lattice Movement In the Visual Arts and Crafts 



Career laddar-lattice movement in the visual arts and crafts presents 

several problems which preclude the identification of clear , overall patterns. 

In brief, some major problems arei 

1* The jobs in this field are performed in a variety of settings , 

with distinct employment patterns, so that an individual's career 
ladder may be defined 'by where one works * not by what one does* 

2* These Jobs include a variety of. employment modes, in that some may 
be stable, full-^time, salaried jobs, while, others are subject to 
the* vagaries of free-lance self-^employment * 



specialties within the visual arts are not economically ^ 
supported by society s thereby— treafring-them as "hobbies"; this 
lack of support p^ts the practitioners in the position of needing 
additional job(s)' in order to support their primary worki 

4, Economic factors may necessitate occupational fleKibility on the 
■part of many practitioners* 

5* Formal education is not crucial for all upper-level Jobs in these fields 
except for those which require academic degrees o^r licenses. In many 
cases practitioners can be largely self-taught in their specialties* 
*■ Practitioners mays however s ^ need ^degrees in order to compete for scarce 

jobs, even when those degrees are of questionable relevance to the work 
performed* 

Visual arts and crafts Jobs can be divided roughly into two main types of 
career patterns: free-lance and corporate. The latter group includes full-time 
salaried Jobs in academics, industrys business and cultural institutions, 

The Jobs in this field which are set in industry have generally predictable 
amployment patterns, A "mechaniclLls person" in a publishing company ^can follow 
a career pattern from designer to senior designer to art director^ oi^l f rdm 
calligrapher to designer to art director. In any case ^ he/she can expect , 
promotions based on seniority and regular pay IncrementB* Those in hierarchical 
fields like academics can also identify possible ladders from instructor to 



afsistant professor, to associate professor, to full professor^ to depar.tment 



chairman to dean. Of course there are variations in these patterns One 
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university may expect its art department chairman to be a practicing artist ^ 
while anothet is looking for a diBtinguished academician or an experienced 
administrator. In a field like publishing, the nature and size of the"^ ^- 
organiMtion may determine the limits of one's professional growth. Advancement 
for a senior designer could mean transferring to a larger organization at a 
^lesser levels or from a well--def ined Job in a large company to a more autonomous 
job in a smaller one* For the art director , advancement may mean leaving the 
top level of the specialty (art) for the middle level of another (business management 
or continuing in his/her area of expertise in another setting, such as an 
advertising agency. This same person may have begun a career with no expectation 
of rising above "mechanicals parson" or as a Master of Fine Arts. willing to 
accept underemployment ±n order to work up to a directorship* 

For fine artists and craf tspersons , career ladders cannot be equated with 
corporate promotions* These people work for the most part on a free lanc^ ? 
speculative basis with "all the uncertainties of self-employment • A sculptor 
who was Interviewed, for Instancei could not describe his work as a "job," 
since he has no employer p no place in a corporate hierarchy and no salary. For 
him, advancement is not linear, but qualitative and episadic} There are inescapable 
elements of chance involved in public exposure j acceptance, and market value. 
Furthermore, young artists and craf tspersons are in the position of needing 
other earning skills in order to support their careers until their primary skills 
become profitable. One weaver interviewed supports herself by working in a small 
crafts shop and gallery. An artist can work on a commission basis, rather than on 
speculation, but. these are only temporary contracts^ which need to be solicited 
on a regular basis- One is constantly ''job hunting" for every piece of work. For 
thoie who have reached the point of contractual agreement with a gallery, there 
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are still no assurances that the work will be critically accepted ^ or sold at a 
price coimaensurata with the time it took to create. Thare Is also no assurance 
that the gallery affiliation will ' continue for a significant period, =- . 

In a free-lance dominated field like crafts, the direction of an individual's 
career may be determined by a subjective definition of advancement. The crafts^ 
parson may Judge personal success as a combination of improved quality of work, 
increased demand, increased production and/or higher fees* As many of the 
craftspeople Interviewed indicated ^ work may change from a part-time occupation 
to a full scale business as their techniques improve and demand increasesT A, 
logical progression would then be for the craftsperaon to hire assistants, train 
apprentices or teach courses, thereby advancing along the career ladder by 
broadening his or her range of activlties# ^ 

Advancement is no&^ always achieved by changing the scope of one's activities > 
but at times by refining the quality of one activity* For example, the illustrator 
may begin by having to solicit piece-^meal assignments* Later ^ when this person 
has developed a reputation and a steady lucrative clientele, any subsequent career 
movement is lateral, rather than linear, Onca one has become a successful 
Illustrator, any career change must be from the top rung of that ladder ^ to the 
equivalent, though middle, rung of another. For examplej the illustrator who 
can advance no further in that field must move to some related workj such as 
graphic deaignt 

Educational background is not a constant factor in job acquisition or 
advancement in arts and crafts. Clearly an architects urban planner , professor 
or curator needs a strong academic background. . However, most managerial or partly 
managerial Jobs like advertising production manager or art director can conceivably 
be obtained without formal education, but they rarely are. Graphic or industrial ^ 



designers might possibly learn their trades informally, but they are at a distinct 
disadvantage because degree programs do exist in these fields* In sucH free-lance 
dominated fields as* crafts or photographys formal education may be an advantage 
in that it is a highly efficient way to gain' exposure to a field. Formal education 
is. not,- however, likely to provide sufficient experience in all aspects of the 
practitioner - s career, ^ike marketing and small^buslness management* Apprenticeship 
is frequently a necessary adjunct 'to formal education. For lower-level industrial 
JobSj.sueh as printing or^photo-processings non-academic on-the-job training is 
the only kind available, ^ . — 

For some professionals, acadCTiic preparation Is not in itself an adequate 
prerequisite for Job acquisition without parallel experience, A recent graduate 
in art education must be simultaneously gainijig teaching eKperiance and a graduate 
degree if he/she plans on moving to administration or college level teaching, - - 
A newly licensed ^architect should Ideally have a degree and related work eKperience 
In order to compete for a job. Even in less rigidly hlerarchleal fields like 
arts management an academic background is not enough without complementary work 
experience s and vice-versa, ' ' = , . 

The charting of career patterns in this field, la further complicated by 
the fact that for many artists and craf tspersons, careers are made up of multiple 
jobs- In order to survive economically » many artists must maintain several 
part-time Jobs, For example, so few fine artists make an adequate income from 
the sale of their works, that they- find it necessary to teach, do free-lance 
illustration, or accept any related work available, 
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All Qareers are subject to econqmic fluctuations, but soma more acutely so 
than others.; Free-lancers are always in jeopardy of losing their clientele^ or 
finding that their specialtlas* such as cartoon animation, are no longer in demand. 
The stability of a salaried job may be less dependent on happenstance, but 
general economic fluctuations affect every industry* . 

In a period of recession* for instancer- small crafts shops may not be 
ibla to sell moderately priced items to the public, while major galleries are doing 
^a brisk business in "investment" quality works. A sculptor may find that small pieces 
^are difficult to sell, while consnissioned public works are in demand .| Practitioners 
frequently find it necessary to change the settings or. scope of . their work in 
order to continue in their specialties. 

Lateral career movement includes the ability to perform the same, task in 
different settings. When one has acquired managerial skills in advertiaing arto 
directioni^ for instance, it is feasible to take over the same kind of Job in a 
, graphics studio, A cabinet maker could also apply his skills to fields as 
diverse as set building, or museum installations* Many such jobs in this cluster, 
require skills which can be applied to a variety of Jobs, Highly specialised' 
Jobs\tend to be more limiting^ An illustrator would need additional training to 
use his/her drawing skills in architectural draftings or advertising layo&t* A 
fabric designer would need a great deal of additional training to go into 
commercial design, while a broadly^ trained industrial designer could easily move 
from one specialty to another. Flexibility is, for many, the major quality which 
allows for career change in cases where only lateral movement is possible* 



Career Ladider and. Lattice Movement In Writing 



Caraers in writing will be discussed according to salaried and fres'-lance 



occupational possibilities/ * While there la cross-over between the two, (the 
newspaper journalist who sells an Mrtible ora book to a publisher, the 
television script writer who takes ^^tCTiporary salaried position during "dry". 



writing apells, the uhiversity professor who publishes book reviewss are examples 
of the crossnover) most students aspiring to writing careers will use their 
skills in salaried positions-" and will never publish on a free-lance basis, 
Aithough the medlar by acquainting us with those free-lance writers who make 
ilarge sums of money ar^bvelists, may lead aspirants to believe that earning a| 



living as a f rj 



inei 



ir is rewardingi only a'small nimiber of people classifying 



\ i: 



.theinselves' as "writer" oh incpme taK returns actually make a full-time living 
vbr 'even a very -meager base* \ . / • 

Writers empldyed in such cbrporations as bdok, magazine, and" newspaper 
publishers may work up through a clearly structured career ladder , The similar-- 
i ties among the three' are. shown in these sketches.^ of possible ; ladders (which do 
not show printing and other technical jobs related .to .publishing) i 



BOOK PUBLISHING 



Chief Editor 



Editor 



Editorial Assistant 



Manuscript RMder 
1 



Copy Editor 



Index Editor 



Proofreader 



MAGAZINE PUBLISHX 



ng| 



Managing Editor 



Specialised Editor. 



3 



Editorial Assistant 



c 



3 



Rewrite Person 



Copy Editdr 



Prdofreader 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLISHINCL 
Publisher 



I 



Managing Editor' 



r 



City or Specialist 
Editor 



3 



News .Reporter 



Feature or Specialist 
Writer 



J 



Proo^fieader . 



Other writers amployed as. public relations and internal conmunications 
people or as technical writers/editors can advance within the public relations 
or technical writing department of an organization to become director or 
manager of that department* However^ because such departmental Jobs ar^ 
considered support or staff positionSi the writer rarely advances into top 
management* and will thus move to a larger organisation in the same position 
for advancement* The public relations writer who has acquired competencies in 
development (fund raising) can become part of top management in small non-prdfi 
prganizations such as hospitals, where public relations decisions and fund rais 
are Integral to the organization's success* In large industries where public 
sensitivity to the firm's corporate behavior affects buying bf stocks ^ sales ^ 
or regulatory legislation, the director of public relations may be involved in 
policy-making decisions as part of top management* At this level, however, 
writing skills have long since been less j important than an understanding of the 
climate of public oplnionp V 

^Entry into salaried writing positions usually requires an A,B, degree in 
English or journalism^, except in newspaper work which will be discussed later* 
A degree in coimnunlcations, often on the master's degree level* can allow entry 
into corporate jobs such as writing the company's internal newsletter or public 
reiations Jobs* The coiranunicat/ons degr,ee with course emphasis on advertising 
can provide entry into adverti^sing, either with a rf irm employing its own = 
"advertising staff or a firm which spedializes in advertising* in terms 



of advancamanti the advertising wotld is highly competitive* and as an advertising 
writer proceeds up the career ladder, success may depfend less on writing skills^ 



than on maintaining excellent rapport with the firm' s\ clients and on managerial 
skills* Advancement in salaried 'writing jobs does not usually depend on 
additional preparation ekcept for some business and highly technical industry 
positions, for which the waiter may need scientific courses or business courses 



in order to write knowledgably about the subject. Advancement in magazine and 
book publishing enterprises depends in success in choosing authors V books and _ 
articles which will sell; on Mintaining a good relationship with_authiDrss so 
that they do not leave for another Journal or' book publisher | and on acquiring ,, 
managerial and financial acimant , ^ ^ ; - 

In the newspaper worlds a high school graduate can obtairi beginning re- 
porter jobs on small weekly or daily newspapers if as a student she or he worked 
extensively on the school paper and, parhaps as a volunteer ^ for. a conmercial 
newspaper during vacations as well as the school year. The high school graduate 
will eventually have to acquire a college degree, however, for advancement. An 
A.B.,vand, increasingly, an H.A. (thm degrees can be In English, Journalism, or 
Co^imicatlons, or fbr people who aspire to specialized reporting Jobs one of 
^ese degrees combined with one in political science, as an eKample) are required 
for entry- levei reporting jobs on larger newspapers i generally previous paid ex- 

" : ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ^ ^ ' ' ■ - ' . - . ; ' - ^ 

perience on a smaller -paper is an additional requirement . / Ki^ sdiqol and college 
newspaper writing and editing experience is also usually mandatory . Advancement 
depends on writing and. investigative skills, and for top editorial positions 



on managerial akills. As large nawspaper reporters are becoming increasingly ' , 
specialized 5 advancementr depends upon acqultlng great knowledge in a specific 
field, although not yi^necessarily through f orMl. education^ On small town 
or suburban newspaper staff s^ the reporter is still more of a generalists a 
thorough knowledge of the comunity in addition to writing competency is - 
necessary for advancement,^(and in some cases s for entry as well). The newspaper 
field remains fluid in terms of educational requirements for entry and advancement 
however j this situation may change as more people with advanced degrees in fields 
such as taachirig arid law seek newspaper positions because the job market is highly 
competitive in the fields for which they prepared* - 

For those people who teach .writing or jdurnalismj the career ladder ls\ 
equivalent to that described in the discussion of humanities teaqhing ladders, ' . 
A'B* A. degree is essential for high school teaching and an H*A*jqr Ph.Dp for 
postsecondary teaching. Teaching creative writing on both the^ high school and. 
postsecondary levels is. almost always accompanied by teaching literature courses, 
SO' that the degree should be in Englishs comparative^, or toerican literature* 
.In col.leges with strong journalism departmentSs the faculty member will teach : ■ 

journalistic writing and otlter journalism courses , Postsecondary instlttf€ions may 

. ' I- . ^ ^ - ' . - . / ■ 

hire a noted writer or journalist for a term to teach only thkt person's 

specialty poetry j architectural reporting), ' ^ ' 



For, free-lance writers , whether literary, JournalistiCi or spacialized '\ 
writers, the career ladder is based on the practitioner's personal sense of. 
advAncemantp Increased income through sales^ greater public recognition, critical 



recognitioni or an inner sense of advancement in craftsmanship and quality 
constitute the "iadder". Initial publication (assignments for scriptwriters, 
or production for playwrights and musical writers) generally occurs "over the 
transom"** a publisher buys an unsolicited manuscript from the, individual. , 
After a free-lancer has sold several pieces, hei or she may acquire a literary . 
agent who will condubt future sales and arrange contracts for ancillary sales 
lights such as paperbacks. Most free-lancers who earn their- living solely. as 
free-- lancers write mainly in one genre and advance In that genre by increasing 
quality and sales. The well-known free- lance writer also advances by. being 
.^solicited to write book reviews of other works .in his genre, or to move out ^ 

. ■ '■- . \ ■ ' ■ ---r/- . 'J -. - 

\ ' ■- ■-- . ' . ' ■ - ■' ■'. 

of the. genre (the novelist may be asked by a magaEine publisher to report on/ 
a major political event, far example). ReCQgnlEed; writers are also invited ; 
to school campuses as -"wrlters-in-residence'- which may require some teaching* 
While formal educitlon clearly enhances; the writer's ability to perform, it- 
is not essential for^ initial publication or subsequent advancement. 

Career lattice possibilities based on the, use of writing skills are broad 
Free-lance writers can take temporary or permanent positions as editors or, 
writers for any kind of publication. Including, technical publications (indeed, 
the manager of one large Indus trial: technical editing department prefers that 
the employees are also creative writers in their non-paid time,) -Writers 

* For readers acquainted only with modern buildings , there was a small.,window 
the door of dncerior offices in mny ol'd buildings which was often, left open; - 
the aspiring writer who" could not get an appointment witb an editor would pitch 
a manuscript through the window-or simply mall it-hoping that the editor would 
Tead it and be excited by the quality , -"Over-the-transom" sale5\ avoid the need 
for an agent or a personal acquaintance with an editor* 



and editors on salary can move rather easily from a magaEine to a newspaper, 
but iomewiiat lass easily to a book publishing firm, Buslnesa firms use writers 
foy public relational, -internal comunieationSp report writing and editing. 
Social service agencias, educational Institutions, and reaearch firms seek 
employees with writing skills 5 although usually lit combination with fither 
ddmpefcencles. ^ -M^^'^^ / ''. ' 

As with writers, editoies can also movfe from one editorial Jbh to another 
r:advancemant although having only editorial "skills can be quite 
Itoltlng for lateral changes ;in ^ployment* In the business jobs which support 
writing endeavors i a high degree of speclalliation makes lateral moyement . ; 
more difflcuit* s ' , 

Despite the fact that' feW people .make a living as Iree^ lance writers 
and that advahcenent in salaried: writing positioiig?may require 
writing skills are ^ a tremendous asset In. most professional positlcns. , 



F* Himanltieal CJ-Uiter* A Discussion of Career ladder and Lattice Pogelbillclaa 

— : . — ^ , - . . . — ' 



Career ladder poeslbil^.ties In the humanities occupational cluster can 
be described rather clearly becausd most work opportunltiei for people in . 
humaRlties fields occur In settlrigs with a hierarchical arran|ement. Career 
lattice poseibilltiee generally involve tranef erring par^tlcula^^^^ 

and functions from one setting to another; TERC's overall \pystem for classifying 
humaiiities Qccupationa includes botli- enterprises (e*g."educafc|^^^ and fields v : 
(e,g /'political/ science'*) in order to show students a broad ran^ of occupations, 
this "discussion of career ladders will focus first on the enterprises we haye 
included, demonstrating "the existing ladders and showing lattice possibilities 
tiy eKample, and then will outline ladders and lattices fdrhimanities. practitioners 
in .fields not covered, by the first discussion.' 



Because education Is by far the largest Enterprise in which humanities , 
occupations exist, it deserves-raajor attention |^ further i peojple in all of . the 
humanities fields can functiqn,,in the enterprlse^bf education, and for most, 
fieldsv more people are emp^yed as^ ediiiatqrs tha^ in any other enterprise' (law 
^and religlbn are fields white the largest number of emplbyees are not strictly 
in "education")* ^In facts for man^ people in humanities, education^ is fij^ 
viable enterprise^ 

^ ' Elemantarjr and- Secondary^ Edu'tatlon 

- ^ Career ^ladders for elemerLtary and secondary Achoqli' continue to fqllow two 

well established patterns I ^ v,, ^ ; ;^ ^ ' , . 
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* \^fe^ghar Aide 7 



As the chare showasfrom the starting rung of teacher, advancCTient may be 
up a ladder towards supervision of other, teachers or up another admin^ ^ 
istration of a school or school system. These laddeii exist in both public and. 
traditional private schools up to the rung-^of principal $ which Is generally the 
cop administrative position'in -a private school. With advanced degreeSf It is 
becoming increasingly possible to skip several rungs on a ladder i for example ^ 
one starts as a-^tgacher,^ to get a master *s or doc toratev^and .return' as an 

assistant superintenden^^^ In the alternative school movements the career ladder 
idiatihctions may be blurred but the large majority^of elementary 'and. secondary 
school positions follow thes4 patterns. \ ; " 

Except for the teacher aide, entry into, this career ladder necessitates an 
A,B. or B.S, degree either in education or In a particular discipline complemented 
by, education courses* The teacher aide cannot advance without obtaining an 
A'*B. or B,S» , degree* As school pppulations decline and the supply of teachers 
with education credentials r mains constant, public/schools a^'e Incre^singiy 
■unwilllnj to hire teachers, who have riot taken apprbprlate education courses In' 

■ ■ ■■■'lie', - y 



ERIC 



college. Private and^arochtal schools remain legs concerned about educatio^^ 



courses than about discipline courses i in the more prestigious private schools, 
however, entry teaching jobs are frequently given to teachers with Master of Arts 



or Bcianca. dagraes, and/advancement to the higher .positions of department head 
or 'principal (headmaster) may require a PhVD. degree, : . , ' 

X Advancement in public schools usually depends on acquiring credits beyond 
/the A,B. from a recognized educational Institution to comply with certification 
requirements set forth by the legislatures and Boards of /Education for each states 
the second grade^^schbol^ teacher .cannot become principai of the school through 
demonstratihg y'leadership qualities alone, but -must, have additional courses in . 
ac^inistration.V RequlrMents for each step of advaricement can limit the l^h ■ ^\ 
possibilities . for highly^ competent people who are unable to ,take adaitional 
courses however, these requirements have eliminated inequities occurrini through 
politics or thi^ough a custom of choosing pHncipals and other administrators :from 

V ■ / . . ^ '"■.-■■^ _ 

.the high school athletic coaching ranks* As school systems.move slowly and ^ 

/ ' ^ ^ ' ' ^ V ^ ' ' " . " - " : / ^ V . ; . . , / '-'[^ ■ 

cumbersomely toward* some sort of "merit'' system, the "established career ladders 
may be replaced. No radical change car> be expected fo^ many yaars in elementary 
and secondary education patterns of advancMient* \ \ > 

. Lattice movement occurs In various ways for elementary and s^cortdary school 
educators* q;he teacher may transfer to .alilarger school system on the same 
teaching level 5 or from one level to another (elementary to Junior high to, senior 
high) depending on certification requirements. Since differences in salaries 
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for each level have been generally eliminated s movement from one to another 
odours more for the teacher's Interest in a different Age group or educational 
approach than for career ladder reasons | in other words^ the high school teacher ^ 
is no longer considered more "advanced" than the elementary teacher, 

Teachers may move out of the- classrogpa .into cu or counielirig ' 

(with additional courses) for a -school ixstems into textbook editing (whlct, usually 
requires teaching experience for elementary and high school texts) ^ into / 
industrial training and management dev^elopment instruction,; Into business/ occupations . 



(though additional training 'may be required) espfcially if the occupation requires . 

' a great deal of public contactt or into publjc service occupations (although^ againj 
additioriti preparation may be raquired.) The lattice possibilities for/^' educational 
administrators "are not as varied as for teachers, perhaps .because administrators 
are'ffiore specialized* Typically* administrators md^e'^to^Va different 'setting; 
for example, a principal may move from a junior to a senior high* f^^^ private 
school to a public (though this is not , very common because public schools require 
certification not required by jprivate schools)^ or a'lSUperinpendent/^^^ ^ smaller 

^^'to a larger school' system. Administrators can move into teaching^administration 
iti college departments of aducatlon, into business management and ypersonnel work, 
and into" educational research firms or foundations* 
^ Postsecondary Education ; " 

This paper will focus a great daaL^J^attention on posts/ecorid 
teaching positions because in many humanities fields that is where most 

' jobs exist* In a few fields such as philosophy or linguistics, college 
and University teaching'^ posts offer nearly the only job opportuni ties 

^at this time* Thie career ladder is very clearly delineatedi 
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There is a clear break after assistant, professorships , for It is at that, point / 
that tenure decisions are made. An assistant professorship may be renewed once 
before tenure is granted or denied; if tenure is deniedV the assistant professor 
may no longer remain on the faculty of that Institution. \ '' . ' 

Entry into postsecondary teaching -requires a minimim of a Master's Degree - 
although in four year co lieges and uhl^ersities a Ph.Di degree (or all advanced 
course work minus a Ph.D. dissertMtiori)^-ls now the entry level requirement. , 
Advancement paths in an academic, faculty vary somewhat according to the setting, 
In a university offering advanced degreeSp thle move up the ladder of faculty members 
entaring with a Ph»D* is based on scholarly research and publication in recognlied - 
■ sBKo^tariy-^ournalSb^^rather than on merit tn teaching. In two-year colleges and 
in four year colleges of fering few or no advanced"^degreeSs^schpAft5^ 
is much less essential. Advancement and the granting of tenure in these schools 
may be based on Involvement with. teaching or projects which enhance the school , 
but the person who , enters without a Ph.D, is likely to find advancement difficulty 
primarily because Ph.D. holders who formerly sought positipns in universities |are 
quite willing - indeed delighted to obtain teaching jobs at any level of , accredited 



postsecondary institution . 
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Although Affirmative Action lagisXatlon is attempting to ameliorate tha 
"buddy" or "old boy" prodess of entty and advancemant in postaecondary teaching 
("buddy" refers to jobs being avaliablaoriiy through a faculty member'a recpnmiendlng 
.a graduate student for placei^nt to his buddy who is hiring at another university,) 
the process Btill. tends to be highly discriminatory 'at the university level* Among 
those discriminated against are womens, minorities ^ and, all students raceiying Ph,D* : 
from less prestigious universities (which Includes most state universities) , There 
is a definite academic "aristocracy" and the Job-seeking Ph.D. who does not have 
entree to this 'aristocracy through the buddy syetCT will gain admission only 
through publication of highly respected- scholarly research. Presy^glous unlversitle 
were once able to absorb one another's graduates into the faculty! as this is no 
longer economically feasible^ the PhpD.'s from these universities are acquiring 
teaching positions at less prestigious ones. The Ph.D. 's graduating froni the 
lowet-rated universities are getting .jobrf at two and four-year colleges or 
secondary schools or not at all. The extension of the buddy system via' the Ph^'Df^'s 
from prestigious schools teaching at non-prestigious schools may raise the quality . 
of academic Instruction or the prestige level of state' unlvarsitlesi whether it 
opens or further restricts academic advancement for Ph.D. 's graduating under this 
new generation of buddies h^s yet ti be determined. One already apparent positive ^ 
aspect of extending the "aristocrats" Into less well-rated schools Impacts on the: 



promising undergraduate^/ with recommendations from a faculty m^ber holding a Ph*D^ 
from a prestigious schools this student. Is more likely than in previous years to 
be admitted to top-crated graduate schools, and therefore have entree^ into the 
buddy systeia. / ' 



/ 



the buddy system' has ramif icatiotif not only for entry into postaecondary. 
teaching positions but also for advancement* I^ile advdncemant within an - 
1 institution is based on a clear-cut hierarchy, advancement in the eyes of the" / 
Ischolarlv t^orld -isiralatad to the prastige of the postsecondary school where one 

I" " ""'7 y - ' ^ ' " ^ : ; ■ / . ■ " ^ / . 

teaches* Thus the full professor of geography at a second-rate school probably 
does not consider himself /herself as "advanced" as the assistant professor of 
geography at a prestige' school, and -unless he publishes a "brilliant" piece 
of original research, will never be invited to te^ch full-time at a prestige 
school (though if he obtained his Ph;D. at a prestige school, there Is a very ^- :: 
slight chance that the buddy system could work in his favor with the publication 
of a less than brilliant work and textKooks usually don' t .count) . A teacher 
on -the top rungs of a prestlga, university ladder , with publlQationSi is likely^ 
to raceive offers from^both prestige schools and other academic institutions 
which aresaeking to Improve thalr ratings, ; . 

The rqle of publicatibn in advancement Is also tied in witl^^ the buddy systam 

^ ■'• - \ ^ ^ - - I ■ ^ '-^ ■ ' : . -.^ . 

Just as thara ara ai/istocrats among schools, there are , particular journals 

for each scholarly field whlch.are the arlstocratsv~and-the^ these 

journais are ganaxally themselves faculty mambers at prestige schopls* For 

the postsecondary teachar seeking advancement, a "note" In one Journal may be 

far more valuable. than a' full-length article in another, there are examples, 

which will never be doc^entad, of an article belhg ^rejectad when submitted 

^ through a lesser Institution but the axact article balng .published when submitted 

through a prestigious university* In the field of economics, the role of the 
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buddy system in publication has been examined to the extent that an investigation - , 
of articles published .in the two leading journals for economics scholars showe^ ' 
that a less-than-random sample of authors teach at certain, postaecbndary schools. I 
Wiile one may interpret these findings to mean that the publishable articles are / 
written by scholars on the faculty of prestige schoolSs one.may also infer that Y 
theibuddy system la at work. . ' . 

When one reaches full-^professorshlp status at a top'-rdted university* / 
there are still degrees of advancement^ The ultimate in the scholarly world seems \ 
to be' holding an endowed chair at the university whose department in one's 
particular discipline is irated as the very best, teaching one small s^inar of 
graduate students every two years ^ and spending the majority of one's time in^^-^' 
research for furtheir publications ^ . . 

For the young person ^interested in a humanities fields this discussion of 
career ladders on the postsecondary teaching level may seem invalid if his or 
her goal Is to teach in a college or university. However the person satisfied 
by the intrinsic rewards of excellence as a teacher must be awsre of the entry 
and advancement paths described* For the person seeking recognition in the scholarly 
world and concerned ;wlth the academic level and caliber of students^ being taught , 
±t is crucial that he or she understand the ramifications of career ladders in 
the scholarly worlds - , ~^ 

The greatest potentlal^ch^ge in the career ladder will. be brought about by 
changes in grahtlng of tenure. Some schools are already experimenting with renewable 
contracts even after a teacher has been at that school for seven years* Publication 
ratfier than merit as a teacher will probably remain the standard for advahcenient until 

■ ' ' - - ' '\ ■ . \ 

standardiEed procedures are developed for identifying excellence in ^teaching* ' 



Career lattice posslbllltiaa for postaacondary teaeheri depend greatly 
upon the particular field. Faculty mmbers Ih social eeiencee have greater ^ ' 
possibilities for moving into government or business jobs than do teachers of 
language, literature* hlitory of the arts, or philosophy, simply because there 
are more no n- teaching Jobs requiring .social sciences skills* For teachers of 

• • ■ • ' ■ ^ ■- ' " ■ . . . ; ^'u 

. . . ■ . X . . . ... 

economics, geography, political and social science, possibilities continue to be 
open for research and administrative jobs outside the educational enterprisei 
because universities can allow leaves of absence, tenured faculty members have 
great flexibility In TOvlng out of education for a year or two and then back ln_ 
at the same professorial levelP The more education one receives in non=social 
sciences hunianities fields and the more one advances on the poatsecondary career 
ladder, the less able one is to move iaterally* As the declining economy and^ 
federal 'government policies prohibit Innovative public service ventures which 
formerly were able to absorb some of the professors aeeking career lattice movementp 
a locking-in is occurring for people In the academic world. 

In addition to teaching ladders, poatsecondary institutions also offer 
administrative career ppsslbllities. One is. that of "line" administratlye occupation 
which deal directly with the faculty; the other Is the "staff" administrative ^ 
occupations. The latter are support services such aa admissions, financial aid, 
piacement, development, record keeping, and Affirmative Action* At the top, 
the two ladders converge in the positions of vice-president and presidenti 
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■ Because they are progressions from faculty positions, line occupations 
generally require advanced degrees* but a bachelor's degree may. be sufficient for 
many staff occupations. Staff position career ladders seldom lead one to the 
position of prasident of a poBteecundary institution. 

Career lattice movements for staff positions in postsecondary education 
are more possible on lower levels where the position does not yet require highly 
specialized knowledge or experience. The assistant Affirmative Action officer 
could move into a staff^position in placement at the same institution, although 
the move would more likely to be upward to of fleer Lr sideways to a larger 
Institution as either assistant or Officer for Affirmative Action, As one progresses^ 
up the administrative staff ladder, it becomes more difficult to move out of 
the educational enterprise, even, into other non-profit organizations, A hospital, 
for example, would much more likely hire a personnel director from another hospital 
than from a university. Large businesses almost always require previous experience 

't X / , ■- 

in a business setting for higher-level staff Jobs, The move for holders of these 
positions would thus generally be from one postsecondary instltutidn to another, '- 
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Museiim Wojk 

An enterprise similar to the world of education' in having clearly daf ined 
career ladders is tha musem world, perhaps bacausa there has traditibnally 
been a close relationship betwean museum curators and acadamic scholars. The 
caraar ladder for curatorial work could be pleturad asi 

n n 

Director ^ 



Curator 



Associate Curator 



Assistant Curator 



t 



Assistant 



Under the museum director is the administrative staff"tha business managers 
public relations director, registrar— but as these positions are not usually , 
diract pathways to museum directorships^ they are not placed on this career ladder 
Similarly^ the exhibition function of a curator's department is supported by 
■a staff df conservators, preparators, technicians; but againf since these do not 
lead diraltly to curatorial positions, they are not oh this ladder. The steps 
of the ladder are not always as clearly defined as this diagram depicts* In 
small museums a curator may act simultaneously as director. In very large 
^ museums, the director's likely to be someone with a great deal of administrative j 

' experience and/or a background in museology and curatorial work. Other museum, 
departments, such as library, education or eKhibition, have their ^wn career 

■ ladders. For example, this is the career ladder for a museum department of 

education: / . i : 



EKLC 
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Chairnian 



Aasistant Chairmn 



Senior Instructor 



IT 



Instructor 



3 



LI 



As for career lattlcea In museum work, curators may move back and forth 
betwaan mueaim work and university teaching. Similarly , parsons In museum / 
education occupations may have^ come from elamantary or secondary school positions 
or move back to them, Musem tachnlclans (carpenters and pho®graphars, for e3cample) 
can apply thalr spaclallEed skills in a wide variaty of settings of coursap as 



can accountants, public relations paopla, and others who= are ^ployad on the 
musaum administrative staff. Technician level Job^ In museums are among| the few 
in the humanities field which can be obtained with lass than a baccalaureate degraai 
Other Himmnltias Occupations 



' For occupations in the humanities a^ida from education and musei^ works, the 
career ladders ara datarmlned by the specific settings in which the oc^upatiprfs 
aKlst. For example, if a parson works for the federal govertment, tha| caraar 
ladder is that of the U.S* Civil Sarvlcai if he or she works for a business or 
industry, the caraar ladder of that particular torganlzation prevailsi In some 



cases, as in tha arts, ladders do not follow a traditional pattern, but are 
datermlnad by individual practitioners who Includa such considerations as 
autonomy and personal satisfaction in their concept of a ladder. 
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Career lattices are also varied, Bacause lattice movement depends higbly upon 
Individual practitionars, this discussion will cite those lattice possibilities 
described by practitioners interviewed by, JTERC project staff. For many of these 
occupations, entry requires an advanced degree beyond the baccalaum^e.Kaa. holder a 
of Ph,D.*s move from teaching Into non-academic jobs, the mere availability of. 
'such people will tend to make the Ph,D. degree necessary for advancement. 

^ In languages^ a practitioner with a B.A. In a foreign language who Is ^ ' 

presently working as an escort interpreter for the State Departtient indicated 
in an Interview that he might also work for the goverriment In the Foreign Service, 
for the State Department In other capacities , in AID, or In private agencies 
partly financed by the government such as the African American Institute. 
Outside the government, this parson could translate literature or information for^^ 
a business; work In the travel Industry as a chap er one or a group leader | teach 
in private language schools. In elementary at secondary schools (if certified as 
a teacher). In literacy programs, or In 4 child care program* or work as an 
interpreter for a social service, agency. Additional possibilities include, 
businesses such as Import/export or banking wher^ fluency in a particular language 
(or lariguagesy is often required In addition to sales, administrative, secretarial 
or other skills. ' If one Is good at balancing trays, reatawants with menuG 
printed In a foreign language are a possibility. 
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In the field of literatura, most of the occupatibns^-are in teaching , 
and most of the career lattice possibilities are in writing. Someone with . 
a background in literature could edit or write textbooks, compile anthologies, 
or edit or annotate previous editions of literary works* Creative writings 
critical writing^ and reviewing are also possible career options . . However, 
these ■pdssibilitiess with the exception of editorial work, are generally 
supplemental rather than full-time career opportunities. . 

^or arts historians and critics the career lattice possibilities are 
varied. For example, a musicologist could edit, give performances that are 
historically authentic, or be a curator of an historical Instrinnerit = collection 
Career lattices for critics of the arts include teaching, writing , and if 
it is consistent with their training, performing in their specialty as artist, 
musician, actor or broadcaster. For an art historian who is presently an 
associare ^.rofessor at a liberal arts college, the lattice possibilities 
arei a curator in an art musetm, an academic dean of a college, a teacher^ 
of art history, or history in a secondary school, or an administrator of 
a secondary school » This person could also work in the art publishing field* 
in galierles or dealerships; In urban or 'coiranunity planftlng as, for eKample, 
a consultant on a project or a? the organiser of a program to' teach children 
about the visual aspects of their cOTmnunity; In the conservation of works of 
art or architecture; or In the education department of a museum. 
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Most practitidners in the field of history are faculty members in, ] 

collagas or univeraities, but thera are lattice posslbilitiea. An historian 

could be employed by the federal government as, for example^ an intelligence 

specialist for the Department of Defensei or a writer of historical information 

for the National Park Servicei or the Smithsonian Institute, ^ historian 

could also function as a writer of popular historical works| as an editor 

of historical books and/or journalsi as a curator or director of an historical 

museum; or as a consultant for dramatic productions or for the restoration ^ 

and interpretation of historic sites.' With training in archival techniques^ 

an historian could work as an archivist in the National Archives^ or a.libraryp 

or as a curator of manuscripts in a muse^. Increasingly * archivists are able . 

to obtain /work in local and state governments, in private businessas and 

in professional associations, * 

career lattice possibilities. In the field of political science are greatly 

.varied as the two following eKamples will indicate. An interview with a public 
policy analyst with a master's degree employed by a private research compaw 
.revealed tKat that person could mfive into government work as a policy formulator 
and ^valuator or as a program manager, for a goverimental agency or private 
firm as a planner, or for a non-profit or professional organization as a planner , 
or resource pbrson. Another person interviewed who holds a bachelor's degree 
in political scienk is presently a legislative aide for a state representative; 
he informed TERC project staff that he could find employment in the executive branch 
of the goverm^ent as an agency aide or for an international agency such as those 
sponsored by the U.N. .His advancement could conceivably Include running for 
elective office, • / 



In the field of acpnomics, the career lattice possibilities can also be 

\ . ■ ' -. .- _ _ " 

das«lbad by citing examples of practitioners* A market research analyst for 
a company which mahuf actures consumer' products could also be employed as a sales 
analyst for the same' or a different company, as an economic analyst for the 
federal or state goverMaent, or in a variety of sales^ administratlye, or manage- 
ment pQsitlons, An ecQnomist who is presently working for a bank forecasting, 
trends in loans and deposits indicated that he could move into another position 
with the same bank or could work for a brokerage or insurance firm conducting 
industry studies. Another possibility is performing basic market Research or 
sales forecasting for a business fim, - 

The majority of geograj^hers are faculty members in colleges and universities* 
An ImportanC career lattice for geographers is working for the federal government 
-in intelligence pr map work for various departments such as Defense s Interior ^ 
Bureau of the Census, and Bureau of Outdoor Kecreation, Geographers also 
can work for state and local governments as planners for private businesses doing 
sitc^ research j for textbook and map publishers , and occasionally, for travel 
agencies*. 

In the field of sociology the major occupation is again that .of faculty member 
in a college or university! 90% of Americans practicing sociologists are academics. ^ 
The career lattice possibilities are taaching In secondary schools | providing 
clinical services in social service agencies such as marriage. or family clinics; 
conducting research for non-profit organizations such as political groups, hospitals 
religious organizatlQns, and independent research organizations | or working for a 
government agency* , 
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Mthrbpology is another field where the great majority of practitionars 
are faculty m^bers in colleges or universities. There are a few career 
lattice possibilities such as working for goveriOTent agencies ^ raaearch v 
organizationsv foundatlonsv For-example, an anthropologist mi|ht investigate, 
the impact of a planned military installation or a super highway on people 
and the natural envlrpment,. There are some opportunities in business helping . 
to daaign airplane cockpits and other "created" enviroraaenta such as the 
leisure center for Alaskan pipe-line workers; ^thropologists also work for 
government agencies and museims discovering, restoring and preserving 
historic sites afnd artifacts. Some anthropologists combine teaching and 

museiim work. - . ... ' 

' In the fields of philosophy and ethics , the major career opportunity is 
teaching. Career lattice possibilities are limited, but include computer 
prograOTnlng, consultant work for private foundatiohs or government agencies . 
: interested in philosophical foundations of policy formation, and personnel 
work* 

Most religious practitioners serve as the- clergyperson, for a congregation. 
In some groups, a clearly hierarchical ladder exists with mdv^ent between 
congregation determined by the leaders of- the .denomination's headquarters or 
regional administrative offices | in others a clergyper^on Is "called" from 
one cpngregatlon to serve another, often moving from assistant to head clergyperson 
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In some cases the clergy m^iber is assigned to his/her position. Other 
clergy members may choose to serve In the armed forces, in hospitals s prisons i 
schoolSs drug clinics, family counseling centarSi or missions located in 
other, countries. Lattice possibilities are as varied as the many churches 
and religloua organizations and the talents and skills of the people who 



work for them. 

People receiving training in law/ (where, degrees are now consid^^d the 
equivalent of a Ph-D.) are finding keen competition in obtaining entry level 
positions because the 'number of annual law graduates is more than twice the 
nwrnber of law positions available, v Within a large law firm, a hierarchy 
exists with advancraent culmlnatlpg at full partner. Advancement for a 
person practicing individually Is determined by Increase in numbers of paying 
clients and In. the kinds of casytes the lawyer is: iasked to assmne. Lawyers 

can also become judges- For lawyers there are career lattice possibilities 

■■ . ■ ■ ■ 

within the field - for example, lawyers can move from a generai prajCtice to 
a specialized one, from. practicing law to teaching itj from private practice 
to being a go verraient lawyer. Career lattice possibilities for lawyers include 

see^^ing elective office or working in a business, iai occupation in the field 

/■ . . ■ • • ' 

of law which does not r4quire a law degree is that of paralegal. For paralegalS| 
lattice possibilities include working as an administrative asBistant in a 
government agency , private business or bank, and cataloging for a museum or 
a library. . ^ = - ^ / , ' ^ 
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To conclude this discuaaion of career. ladder and lattice possibilitias in the 
humanities J thiae pointa need mphaaiai 

1) In such enterprises as education and museum work, clear career ladders ' 
can be drawni occupationa in other enterprises will follow the career 
ladder of the apeaific goverOTental agency or corporation in which the 
person is employed, ^ - . 

20 For hiflttanities occupationa which Involve college and university=level 

teachings- a Ph.D. is becoining the entry educational requirement', publication 
is mandatory for advancement' in many four-year colleges and all universities^ 

3) For fields which have an application to business or govefimental enterprises 
(translating and interpretings geography^ economlcSs political sclencet 
sociology) there are occupations requiring only a master's degree or poasibly 
a bachelor's degree; however, as Ph.D.'s become more available/for non^ 
teaching jobs, there will be far fewer opportunities for people holding 
lesser degrees. 

4) in times of economic strengths there is a good posalfeility of mov^eht 

; among business, educational and social service/governmental enterprises- 
However, many hmnanities occupations tend to be considered a luxury in 
times of .economic receasion, thus constraining possibilities for lateral 
movement as well as for entry and advancCTent."^"" 

5) For women* defining what constitutes career advanc^mt. may be a special 

' problem. Interviews with several womert in middles-management positions or 
in occupations where most of the practitioners are men revealed that the 
women tended to define career advancTOent in terms of personal fulfillment 
or satisfaction. Men in similar positions, however, generally defined ■ 
advancement in more traditional termSj e.g., moving up to the next position 
. . \ in the hierarchy^ a salary raise^ or similar measures of success. The 

obvious question is whether women tend to define success in personal terms 
because they are afraid of being frustrated in their effort to attain the 
traditional standards. , ; \ ; 

Certainly an interesting variety of poasibilitlea exists in the humanities 
occupational cluster. Making this variety available to individuals depends on a 
climate wHich Includes a* stable economy^_and. an attitude of acceptance for the 
Impprtance of hiOTanities practitioners in the dally lives of Merican citizens. 
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. ARTS AND HIWANITIES OCCUPATIONS i 

~ A DISCUSSION OF JOB PROJECTIONS 

If a young person asked a membar of TERC's arts and humanities project etaff 
In early Januarys 1975^ "Do I have much chance of getting work in these fields?" 
the answer could realistically be "no", based on research in the employment 
outlook for the vast majority of jobs in these clusters. TERC had known when 
beginning occupational analysis^ six months earlier that we were lookin| at crowded, 
highly competitiva fields but had hoped to offset distressing projections by 
broadening the original cluster concept to include a range. of -jobs related to 
cftniral arta and hutiianities ociupations. We had hoped that our investigation 
would be enc >ur tging bv revealing emerging occupations and new ways of putting 
t€ige£a^> jobs so that interested students could indeed anticipate earning a living 
in ^,rus or hmnanities fields* - 

DatS has now bean assembled from written sources, a number of practitioners 
have been inteJrviewedp reports such as the Ford Foundation's The Flnancas of, the 
Performing Arts I^^v© been scrutinized by project staff** During the time of 
conducting these Ivities the overall unemployment rate has risen .to over 7% (and 
will likely reach 8% by the end of January, 1975) and the inflation rate is over 12% 
The country has a new President and a number of new govarnors, all of whom are 
pledging to combat inflation by trinming government spending* Foundations are'^ 

*as Robnrt Brustein r.eports, "what this weighty massive 446=page document manages to 
say*..lf: that if you think the performing arts are in financial trouble how, just 
wait unci.^ 1981-" (Reprinted 'from the New York Times in the October^November issue 
of the Graiutsmansh lp Center News ^ p* 45. , . ' 
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reducing grants because of reduced capital and dividends from etock investments. 



School populatiDhs are declining on most educational levels j and educational 



institutions are restricting staff budgets. The consequent impact on all 



occupations, but particularly on arts and humanities can most succinctly.be 



described as grim. 

Despite this gloomy outlooks wa do not plan to say, "no" to students interested 
In exploring these careers* We did learn about a few emerging occupations l 
we did interview arts practitioners who are creating careers In innovative ways; 
we even found one or two teaching areas which may offer increasW employment ^ 
despite declining school population and inflationi and there are some Interesting 
quirks in which the recession has actually expanded employment opportunities. 

More importantly, we believe t^hat arts and humanities are essential for the 
intellectual and social growth of this country. These occupations and preparation 
for them are not luxuries to be abandoned in times of combined recessions-Inflation* 
Norman Cousins wrote recently, "The most serious problem right now is that the 
American people are psychologically depleted and are not primed for Innovation." 
(Reprinted from Saturday Review/World in the Boston Globe ,. January 5^ 1976iPvA=iO 
We believe that artists, humanists, and those people working with them are integral 
to restoring the toericah spirit. ^ 

In student materials TERC will point out the realities of^ employment outlook* 
Students with limited interest or marginal potential for acquiring competencies 
may be discouraged by these realities, . but the student with strong coiranitment should 
be encouraged by exploring the breadth of possibilities. ^ This student will eventually; 
contribute to the country's regaining, again quoting Norman Cousins , ^'confidence in , 
ourselvesp In our history* and the ultimate power of ideas." , ^^^^ 




TERC's discussions of job projections for the ht^nanities clustar and the 

"six components of the arts cluster are based on national trends existing in 
\ ' ' ' - ■ ' ■ ' -. 

January j 1975./ While these trends may change » we are prognosticating from the 

A ' ; ^ ■ " ■ ^ ■ ^' ' '\ 

sitiiation In- 1975, not being wise enough to choose correctly among contradictory 
economic forecasts nor to prophesy policy of present or future goverMaent ' ^ 
administrations nor to foresee whether zMo population growth is only a cyclical 



social goal. -Some factors are cotmnon to all projections j 



particularly economic 



conditions and government policies , Foundation .policies and' contributions from 
business^ and individual citizens also affect projections iife many arts occupations. 
The following table derived from Ford Foundation- s The WS^^^^<^^ of the -Performing 
Arts ^ indicates the impfi^rtance of such contributions i 



Percentage of total operating Income (100%) received through earned and unearned 

income, 1970-1971* ^ - 

Total Unearned Appendix C 

^ To tar Earned Income ^ Income page 

Theater (not including . 

Broadwayi dinner theater) ^ 66.4 33,6 13 

Opera 50.5 . , .^9'5 22 J 

Symphony 47-0 ^ 53.0 31 , 

Ballet. : 54.4 45.6. ; 40. 

Modern dance 68.6 31*5 49 



The report, concluded that private. patrons, foundations, and corporations as 
well as governments must all substantially increase support of these performing 
organizations in or,der merely to maintain the 1970-71 financial level. 

In considering factors affecting job projections,, TERC staff encountered 
a dilemma- regarding public taste. Particularly in the arts, shifts in attitudes 
of., the public can create new work swiftly or just as swiftly eliminate 
employment. A question arises as to the precise relationship, between economics 
and public taste. For example, did Peter Brooks 'Qdesign for a- British 
Shakespearian production in the 1960's influence public taste to the point ^ , 

that subsequent designers used simple sets to accomodate public taste? Or, 
has : the use of simpler sets evolved . because nountlng a play Wth elaborate 
sets and changes of set between acts or scenes is too expensive to allow; 
a financial return to the investors? Is the upsurge in popularity of etchings 
attributable to a change In public taste or the fact that fine artists can 
produce etchings at a more reasonable price than one-of-a-kind works? Did the 
us^f a large string-.^ffaiTSn'behit^ a country western group In recording fade 
out because the string .section cost money or because the public; no longer insists- 
on bacTcground as well as foreground music? TIRC's curriculum development project 
cannot possibly arrive at any reasonable conclusions regarding the relationship 
bfetween the economy and public taste. We raise the question because it affects 
job projections: if one could say simply, '.'eponomy prevails," then projections 
would be simply "small orchestras, or small whativer In times of recession, and , th 
fewer, jobs;" if public"' taste is the dominant factor, projections would be more 
difficult, but some generalizations could be drawn based on cycles of styles 
and tastes, or projections could simply be avoided altogether. At the very least, 
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la- TERC. can In materials written for students create an awareness of both 

i^-^^ :-. / - ■ - . ; ' • H : . .. . .. \. \ . - ■ 

BConDmica and rapid shifts in public taste on employment outlooki our conclusions 
for now are that versatility and flexibllity'on the parti of the Undividual 
fe . practitioner are essential for surmounting employmeiit obs±aclea caused tly , 

K either the econowy or a, particular fad. Although ^raising the question of relation 

' ships tei^ts us to stray into considerations of various factors involved in 
' . public taste, we will be content with arousing awareness on the part of students 

of the question's ramifications on earning a living In arts or humanities. 
As TEM Is conducting ^11 U,S*0;E. obligations with the ultimate aim of 
V broadening students' career aspirations and/halping them make realistic career 

I chaiceSi we wanted to present job projections iri a .readily perceived format. - . 

A possibility for this format to which the s taff devoted undue attention was ^ 



y - charting specific jobs on a state-by-state basis to show 1970 employment figiireSj . 

^ and projected emplo^nnent needs for 1980, All fifty states^ Puerto ^co, and Guam 

' were asked for available data, and two thirds had responded by the end of 1974. 
> ' .Examining the state dociments revealed an i^iediate problem. In most cases - 

the job classifications included are those determined by the U*S, Bureau of 
Census for use in such documents as Occupa tional Characteristics . The 
;■; /groupings do not reflect the kinds of discrete' titles in. TERC' s classification 

system; instead,, "musicians'- and "composers" b,tb lumped together; "editors" 
V. . and "reporters" are listed as one item^ ,as are "painters" and "sculptors" and 

'fteachers of art^ drama, and music (college and university) .'! ^ This kind of 
/ loping together is no help to the student interested, for instance, in being 

a Junior ^high scho^ band director, to know exactly what employment outlook is 
projected for the desired career. ^ .. . 



The eKamlnatlon revealied additional problsama* Some states provided projections 
for 1975, or 1976, but not fbr 1980, Other states Indicated annual average Job 
openings which i^y not necessarily be equivalent to estimafi-ed needs over a ten-year 
period. The tables of projections did not always indicate whether opanirigs were 
anticipated ^due to growth of a field or to replacements because of death or retirenent 
as the difference can be important, ommission of preciae'reaspns for projected 
employment needs caused a problOTi* The most difficult problem is that Unaccountable 
variances occur among tables: totals in one state's chart for a particular group 
of jobs do not equal expected totals in another chart in the same document, 

Because of these variances, TERC"S research librarian consulted staff .of the 
regional U*S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) office. The BLS is responsible 
for ^he Occupational Outlook Handbook (OTH) and tabulates data obtained from every 
state as part of the Interim Manpower Projections Program, ■ i . 

Each state provides data on employment according to, Indus try , and the BLS 
in turn uses^the data to provide projections by occupation and estimated people-^ 
power needs during the next several years. The base data used la obtained from the 
1970 census J and the ^occupational categories are the same as the census classification 
mentioned previously, / . 

Several potential sources for inaccuracies In this data exist. The, project ions 
which the states use are based on a national staffing pattern and are not indivi^ 
'dualized according to state, although a state may make changes to reflect specific 

■ ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ : ■ . ' ^ ■ 

conditions iri that state, .For e^^ample, a state which has a particularly 'high 
proportion pf';persons employed in a certain industry probably will have a higher 
proportion of petsons employed In various occupations which are part of that Industry,. 
Unless the state adjusts the figures, the projections may not accurately reflect 
th^t. state 's needs, ' ^ , 
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Projections for 1980 are usually based on ttie same percentaga of growth 



for/ each industry as was 



used' during previout/periods ^ which does not necessarily 



idustry due tc 



take into= consideration changes that may have - affected an industry 

. ■ : ' ■ r ■ . / . ,- ./ \ " ' 

. economic conditions j fo^t example. 

Thara are also ,^f f iciilties in using census figuras as base data for 

" ■ ■ ■ ■ y . . / - r " = • ■ 'I ■ ' . 

employment projections* The census is based on place. of residence, not place 
of employment, and does not take into account mobility of people between states, 

■ ■ • ■ . V/ '^ ' / ~- - . : : ' -. ■ : - ^ ' 

Currently the BLS is developing a new national matrlpc which will be based 



on place of CTployment, thus hopefully Increasing the accuracy of the data obtained* 
It will also be based on, employment figures over a three-year | period ^ rather than 
on. the decennial census. Each succeeding year will be added and the first year 
eliminated i always maintaining figures for a three-year period. This is known ^ 
as the Occupational anpioyment Statistics (pEB) progrMij and jabout 29 states 
are presently Involved In it. It is hoped that eventually state patterns, not 
just national oneSs will be iref lected in the base data, i , 

Alsb undergoing change is the Bureau of Census Occupational Classification 
which is gradually being replaced by the Standard Occupational* Classification (SOC) * 
; For reasons stated above the validity of the state data seams questionable, 
resulting in minimal usefulness for a chart of peoplepower projections by s,tate* 
In factj some of the introductory exp lariat Ions of various states* information 
advised that the data be used as indicators ^qr trends, not'' as factual figures , 
and forecasts, .... - • 

Rather than use state figures at alls TERC decided to rely primarily on data 
from the 1974-75 edition tff the Occupational Outiook Handbook , The BLS staff 
members we consulted suggested this as preferable tb data from individual 'states , . . 
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They also suggested using information from Occupational Manpower and Training 

* -- ^ ^ \ ^ , • " ' = 

Needs , (BLS.hulletin 1701), but since it was published in 1971 and is based on 

1968 employment figures, we daclded to use only the more current OOH. : 

In addition to the Occupational Outlook Handbook , each staff 'specialist ^ 

writing a report on job projections for a given field used other published 

information such as occupational briefs from Science Research Associates * Teacher 

Supply and P^and in Public Schools, 1972 , (Hatlonal Education AssociMion, 1972), 

and Proiections of Educational Statistics to :1982p^83 (U.S.O.E. ) . Current reports 

from newspapers and journals have been valuable in reflecting up-=to-the-minute ^ 

thoughts on these fields * as have interviews with people presently working in' 

arts or htmaniti4s pccupations. Each staff specialist brii^s his or her current 

knowledge. of job op^rtunitles and trends in a particular^ field which will affebt 

opportunities In the future; staff knowledge has been applied to temper some 

of the published prog ect^^ons which are no longer realistic. Though the job 

projections reports are generally grim, project staff has been and will continue 

to be alerjt: to emerging opportunltles;and to innovative ways for people to 

be employed in these clusters, ' 
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A. Job ProleGtions In Dance ^ . . » 

Competition for the few positions avallabla to prof aasional dancers is 

very heavy considering the small number of dancers able to find work* 4000 

In' 19725 (OOH) a figure which Includas stage^ screen' and telayision/ Since 

women account for 90% of all professional dancers, the situation for trained 

male dancers is less competitive because dance companies try to maintain 

equal numbers of men and women / ' 

-\ As the number of jobs in the area of professional performance is directly 

related to the funds available to dance companies * financial prBdictiona about 

'"^ these, companies can indicate, some general trends In the future^ Job' market* The 

Ford Foundation recently released The Finances o£ the PerforminR Arts , (Ford 

FoundationV 1974) which reported on 166 non-^profit performing organisations 

with annual budgets of $100^000 or more, including ballet companies and modern 

dance troupesV The total earnings gap oi the 166 orgpnizations during the 

1970^71 season was $62 million, and over half of them, did not balance their 

budgets even with unearned' income contributed from various sources* The earnings 

gagvwill continue to increase^ according to the Ford Foundation report, through 

1980 to a figure close to $335 million* The Ford Foundation's recent decisions 

to cut spending by 50% by 1978 will have an adverse effect on many ballet 

companies who must now look to local private patrons for support* Because both 

private and national foundations depend on investment income j economic conditions 

will determine how much of the earnings gap can be filled from these sources, - 

Foundations and patron gifts provided ballft with 81% of the total unearned 

income in the 1970-71 season^ many ballet compahies are, therefore, faced with 

the challenge of seeking a different financial base. - . ^ - . 



The impact of foundatiori support on modern dance companies is serious hut 
not so critical aa for ballet because. foundations and patrons provide only 32% , 
of total unearned income to modern dance troupesi the remaining 68% is contributed 
by government grants on federal, state, and local levela, while ballet companies 
receive 19% from goverraneht support. Gbvernment grants are supplied by the. 
National Endowment for the Arts as well as the state "and local councils on the arts 
Support from such sources is enhanced through positive action by federal and state 
legislatures, but' with pressure to cut government spending the future of such 
subsidies is unclear. Another source of anxiety for ballet companies is . 
competition from European companies touring the United States. In these times 
df Inflation and recession, American dancers are put in the position of competing 
for the same audience^ against their European coUeagues, who are mainly supported 
by their own governments. , ' , . . 

The Broadway musical has long generated employment for trained dancers , but, 
as Jerry. Herman, who wrote Mame and Hello. Dolly! . has pointed but, "There will be 
nothing but small musicali on Broadway for at least the next five years - shows 
with casts of twenty or lass and no chorus. Vou have to spend $1 million now 
to produce a big show, so there's no way. The economic problett of the musical 
is wildly out of control." (UPI, BecembBr, 1974) . If seems apparent that dancers 
will have difficulty finding Jobs on stage for at least the next five' years , not 
only in ballet and modern dance^ but also In music . theater and night club . shows . 

I Film and television provides modern dance companies with only ,3%' of the total 
earned income and an even smaller percentage for ballet, according to the Ford • 
Foundation report. However,- individuals working on a free-lance basis at the 
large film and television studios can expect continued sporadic employment. 



The practice of filming large Broadway musicals should continue to provide 

some femployment on screen. Fewer jobs could result, however ^ as the fllro industry. 

^seeks to econQmiEe production costs to cope with inflation^ and of courses when^ 

the original musical is mounted with a snail hi^ber of dancers* 

Beyond the limited opportunities available in the performance area is a - 

wider field of opportunity in dance education* Many opportunities , exist for - 

daAce teachers in private studios working with all age grdupSj^ and general Interest 

Iri dance of all kinds cohtinues to grow* According to Shirley Riria; who Is 

a/member of TERC's National Advisory Comittee and a professional dancer as will 

s educator, more dance courses are being established in public schools j 

creating a demand for dance teachers, Ms. Ririe cites Such programs as Artists 

jln- Schools which stimulates interest and^^s dance as contributing to this 

growtft* . In the foim of ah educational, program, dance has , an edge over other 

programs^ like music and theater, because it Is quite economical to maintain^ 

needing only space with practice bars, a. teacher, and a way of providing music 

(music and theater curricula require expensive instruments and often elaborate 

and expansive stage equipment)- In a time of economic .recession and inflation, 

this economy favors the introduction of a dance program, . ^ - • . ' 

Since most dance therapists work in state hospitals^ they must reiy on positiv 

action pn the part of state legislatures for Job opportunities , ' While some dance 

therapists are working in large private hospitals^ the growth of employment 

oppprtunlties ig^ slow, owing to' a lack of research and to a lack of acceptance . . 

on the part of the medical profession of this form of non-verbal psychological 

therapy. _ ^ * / 
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^ A fiMl'^and vary Important fadtor in dlscuaslng Job projections for performing^ 
dancers relates to the age at which training begins. Authorities In the field 
belisye that a dancer's training should begin as early as age 8* Professipnal ' 
auditions begin when the dancer reaches mld-tadolescence, fissantially, there is no 
job outlook for an aspiring dancer who. has not begun training at an appropriate age^ 
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■ Bp Job' Projection In Music 

^ In a recent letter in responsi\ to a TERC staff member's Inquiry, Itorgaret 

Saare, the Executive Director of the National Association for Mus'ic Therapy^ Inc. 
■ %wrotei • • 

"Available positions in this field (tnusic therapy) are rio^t presently 
as plentiful as was true two years ago\ due to the unsettled economic 
^ conditions this country is experiencing* However , . in recent , months 
■ we have noticed ah increase in the nu#iber.o^ job openings* Hopefully 
this is a trend heralding better- days,".. - ■ 

Jtes* Sears goes on to says . ' - ' ^ . , " 

"Currently, most. music therapists are employed in governmantal " . . 
'.Institutions, thus the actions of legislative bodies determine to 
- -a great defree growth of the fieidv The most significant deterrents 
* /(to growth) have probably been the absence of a significant body. of - 
research and a public relations program," 

■ ' • ' / ' ■ . . . . ' . 

In the paragraphs quoted it is. possible to see the complexity of making 

' job projections. For- music therapists and most other musicians ^ the future job 

market is closely tied to .several complicated and interrelated factors. Some of 

these are: , ' ^ ^ 

1* . Econoqiib conditions ' 

^ 2, Policies of foundations , : 

3, Public support ^ [\ ... . " . 

4, Legislative actions . * 
,5. Impact . of tachnology, 

6, Declining population 
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Of these ^ the most complex 'and the most frequently mentioned by Interviewed 
practitioners is the ecqnomy. Musicians and; other artists are often among ; 
the first to feel the effects of an economic crunch. A school administrator u^' 
forced to cut expenses i for examples will usually make reductions. in music and^ 
art programs long before cutting back support of strictly academic areas, or 
athletics. As a private violin teacher interviewed by TERC staff explained, 
she is caught "between the devil .and the deep blue sea" in times of economic 
hardship^ for if she raises rates to of fset Inflation, she loses students. 
For many non-musicians, music is considered entertaimnent atid therefore 
dispensible. . ^ 

Inflation has put the big Broadway musical -out of business* As quoted 
earlier ,Jerry_Herman, successful writer of Broadway musicals, says that only 
the small musicals will be Jproduced on Broadway for at least the;..next five years. 
Producers will have to spjend $1 million to finance a big show. The rising 
and falling of the ^economy affects musicians working in all areas, as it affects 
the musicians ' sources of income. , 

One of the major sources of financial support of musical Institutions is 
natioiial foundations. Since the money available from a foundation is mainly 
income from Investments i economic fluctuations cause more or less money to 
be available. The Ford Foundation proyldes many syr^phony orchestras and- opera 
companies with substantial subsidies, and that Foundation's recent decision 
not to spend more' than what is earned in dividends and to cut the amount of money 
awarded by fifty percerit by 1978 will force many orchestras and opera companies 



to charige their financiai base. Recently* J66 performing arts organizations, 
.including symphonies and operas > ware surveyed by the Ford Foundation. (the 
Finances of the Performing Arts ^ Ford Foundation, 1974-) The earnings gap 
of these organizations, was $62 million in the 1970--71 season, a figure which 
would triple by 1980, However, with the current rate of inflation, tha deficit 
could reach as high as $335 million- To close this gap, higher ticket prices 
could mean smaller audiences. Less money could mean .smaller orchestras or fewer 
orchestras and opera companies, and the jobs in these, companies would only be 
available to the most highly qualified musicians* 

Economic conditions also have a great' deal to do with the degree to which 
the .public will support musical organizations and events. The public support 
of popular music ±b naturally stronger than that for serious music* The popular 
music field is greatly stimulated by advertising and mass marketing, of recording 
and new opportunities in popular music are constantly being created as styles 
come In and o,ut vogue. Public support of large^^ popular orchestras has 
dwindled in favor of smaller groups, which does not necessarily reflect a change 
In popular taste, for as larger groups have become less economically viable 
Jew of the large hotels and dance halls can afford a big band. Obviously this 
economic factor has reduced work available for popular Ihstrimientallsts and 
vocalists* ' ■ - . . 

The shift lifi popular taste toward the electronically processed sounds of 
rock and roll, with electric guitars , electric organs s pianos, basses, and 
even electrically amplified drirms, has created on one. hand more opportunities 
for rock musicians and on the other hand fewer opportunities for musicians 
working with now less popular traditional instruments like clarinets, saxophones 
and trumpets. 



. Public support of anything is stimulatad by advertising* Because the 
advertising business raallzas that a musical message creates a retention factor 
five times that of unaccompanied verbal messageSs there .will always be jobs in 
the recording studio for musicians writing and recording commercials .\A recording 
engineer interviewed "by TERC. staff suggests that there is a great shortage 
of male vocalists who can read music to sing coimercials* The same engineer \ 
also maintains that many firms actually increase' their advertising during times of - 
recession and inflation, creating more Jobs for musicians% who record commercials 
(a cautioni not every recent recession has created advertlEing'-relateS jobs), ^ 

In the production area of Instrmnent buildings the vagaries of public . , 

^ ■ ■ ■ . M^- ■ . ■ • ■ 

support often determine how many instruments of which varieties will be pi^bduced. • 
Sales of electronic instrLments of all kinds are on the rise^ and thfera is an 
increaalngt though limited interesti in authentically produced early instruments 
such as Wrpslchords/ lutes, recorders, as well as guitars and such folk instruments 
as dulcimWrs and autoharps. Opportunities for building these latter instruments' can 

be expected for handcraf tsmen* < , ^ 

The issue of public support for musical organizations and events is a 
difficult one because" it is impossible to sMy whether changes occur as the result ^ 
of changes in public taste, or; as the result of changes In economic condi^tlons, , 

i ^ ■ ' _ . ' _ . " 

or as the result of a change in the artistic language initiated by the artists ^ 

■ . s ^ _ - ' 

themselves. A trend toward more chamber music could be the result of public 

preference, the ^economic problems of the orchestras, or the preference of the 
musicians themselves. ^ ■ 



Legislative action on both faderal and state levels affects the National 
Endowment for the Arts as well as the varibus state counciis on the. arts. Such, 
legislative action determines hoWt.much money is ayailable for "^grants and various 
other programs for subsidising musical organisations, with a direct bearing on tl 
number of jobs available to prof essionar musicians. Musicians who are directly 
employed in government agencies and institutions rely on positive action from th 
legi-slature to insure the existence of their jobs. This applies principally to 
music therapists wKo work in state mental hospitals, but with the rise of state 
symphonies, many more musicians are benefiting from positive action, by state ' 
legislatures V One such model is that of the North Carolina State Symphony, 
Supported largely by the state legislature, the orchestra has a season of sixty 
to ninety^ concerts , mostly spent touring the State performing in schools and 
coOTiunity centers. The support of the legislature not only provides seventy . 
musicians with full time professional work, but also promotes a wide:;base of ^ 
public support for serious music* If other states, follow the model provided by 
North Carolina, the resul ting employment outlook for symphonic musicians will be 
much brighter* Without such support we will continue to see many of America Vs 
most highly trained musicians working in orchestras in Canada supported by the 
Canadian .government j or in other foreign countries* 

One I Other aspect of the employment of musicians as affected by legislative - 
action is the military band* The armed forces maintain bands in proportion to 
overall military strength* Any fcmbstantial reduction of military strength 
leads to a reduction in the number of military bands. Careers in military bands 
are available as are shorter term finllstments with this Military Occupational'^^ 
Specialty, * - * , 



Tachnology for professional musicians has been a doable-'edged sword i while 
.closing opportunities with one strpke, it has creatad new opportunities with the 
other* Far and away the most important impact of tachnology has been racordlng., 
The availability of near perfect performances produced in studios under tightly 
controlled acoustical conditions has put tremendous pressure on live performers 
to match this High quality in their public concerts. The increased use of 
recordings on radio, television, and in theatrical and dance productions has taken 
its toll in the number of position^ available for live performing musicians, but 
on the other hand the wide distrlbutlbn of recordings has brought more music to 
more people than live performances could hope for* stimulating the demand for 
mora new recordings * 

As the popular recording industry is an economy oriented one, short cuts are 
often used to save money. One coranon technique available In multitrack recording 
systems allows one musician to sing or play many parts , Instead of requiring 
three flute players, one player can record each part separately after which the 
recordings are combined electronically to produce the sound of a trio. 
Another comon technique allows modification of the sounds of one instrument to 
sound like another. If a guitar Is recorded at seven and a half Inches per second 
and played, back at fifteen inches (per second It sounds like a mandolin, a fact 
which can eliminate the employment of a mandolin player- in a recording studio. 

Along with electric guitars , and driwis, many rock gro.ups are today loading 
synthesizers into their equipment vans.' A TERG staff member who recently visited 
a synthesiEer factory learned from the company's educational director that there i 
a need for musically competent people in sales. and promotion, of these all-purpose 
ilectronic musical instruments. As the synthesizer becomes an accepted Instrument 
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in conservatories s colleges, universities, and in many high schools, positions 
will be created 'for teacher administrators with special skills in electronic music. 

The Piano Technicians' Guild maintains that there is an adequate supply 
of piano tuners, but some in the field of piano ^technology believe that expanded 
use of electronic instruments, such as stroboscopic tuners, could lead to increased 
employment in piano tuning, as an example of the effect of technology on jobs. 

Technology has radically altered, the face of music throughout its history: 
Consider the development of the violin, the piano, keys for wind instruments, 



valves for brasses, electronic sound generation. Predicting the impact of technology 
on the future musical worker is as difficult as predicting the next technologicaX 
breakthrough in any other field* , . 

For the many musicians who will se<ek work as public school music teachers, 
the outlook is not encouraging. There will be a decline in population in elementary ^ 
and ^secondary schools from about 50 million now to about 45 million by 1982. 
(Projections of Educational Statistics to 1982=83 , 1973 Edition. IJ,S,O.EO^ During 
the same period, enrollment in higher education is expected to increase slightly. = The - 
number of college graduates prepared to teach in the music field rose 81.2% from 
1950 to 1972, ( Teacher Supp^ly and Dmand in Public Schools, 1972 . Research Report 
1972-P.8, NEA, 1972), and this increase can be expected to continue with a rise 
in college and university enrollment until approximately 1980, Even with only 
56.2% of graduates qualified to teach high scKool music trying to enter the profession i 
the supply still exceeds the demand. The same is true for graduates qualified to 



teach elementary school music, with 66% of the qualified graduates 
the field. (Ibid.) 
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Fundamental 'ehanges in the econb^ as well as changes expected In school , 
popaiations reach out to affect, a wide variaty of educational support services ^ 
one of which is publishing. An editor of educational music interviewed by TERG 
staff indicated that her publishing company, aloi^ with many others, because of 
rising costs and declining school populations is cutting back staff strength 
through attrition. 

Musical education may changa its shape completely by 1980, however. New 
and^well^publiclged^teachtng matho-d rha TCodalv and Orff sva terns for 

vocal and instrumental music and the Suzuki method for strings, should provide 
more work opportunities for teachers trained to use these methods for innovative 
programs. 

The citing .of eKamples regarding the way many, factors affect the job opportunities 
for musicians should make clear that the most versatile and fleKible musicians will 
have the best chances to change^the direction .of their careers as job opportunities 
open up in different areas. More valuable to a musician than straight Job 
projections is an understanding of the factors ttet affect the growth and declina . 
of opportunities in the variouXareas of the working musical world. 
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C- Job Projections In Theater, Entertainment and Media ' . \ 
' In discussing employment outlook, it is useful to combine the projections 

for Jobs In theaters entertaiOTient^ film and television because of the consistent 

. cross-over from field to field of many individual jobs, A designer^ for instance, 

may move from theater to movie work as the employment situation changes. For soma 

Jobs, the outlook is similar in all of these fields. 

In general the outlook for actors is not particularly, good* Ruth Fischer . 

: - -- — In-har- juna^9X4 ^Change^ maga^ine^arti 

that there are few jobs available for professional actors anywhere* She cites 

the vast disparity between supply and d^andi '-There are literally hundreds 

of qualified applicants for every available job in the theater. There are more 

aspiring actors^ directors, playwrights ^ designers , and technicians than all the 

theaters in the world could absorb in the next several centuries,'" 

One cannot say for sure how many people there are in New York who are i. 

looking for acting Jobs without success , One exmnple of the problem of over-suppl>^ 

however, is the Christian Science Center Repertory in New York which announces 

its list of yearly productions in trade papers > and then holds auditions,. 

Christopher Martin, artistic director, states that in 1975 the adyertisement draw; 

approximately 500 applicants - only five of whom would be admitted to the troupe, ' 

Members are paid $50 per week; Mr r Martin estimates that 5000 actors would 

audition If the pay were higher, Alan Hewitt, statistician for Actors Equity 

Association* states that of the" more than 16^000 paid members of the union in 

the 1973-74 season only 23.1% found theatrical employment, ^ 
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Even; if' an actor is fortunate enough to be cast in a small role on Broadway 
there is no guarantee that the role will even exist the next day. Three ^things . could 
happen: l)the play, as many do, could close right after it opened j or 2) the 
particular role could be cut from the play, or 3) the actor in the early rehearsal 
period may prove to be hotwhat the director wanted for the role. Until 1972 
Broadway was indeed the place where the greatest number of people were employed* 
However s a changing trend is exhibited by the 1973-74 season, John Beaufort In the 
January 6, 1975, Christian Science Monitor has ranked the settings for employment 
from where-the-most— to the least are employed i 1) resident reglonal—t-heater-;— 2-)——=- 
dinner theaters, 3) stock. companies, 4) touring theater="the road^% and 5) Broadway* 
Alan Hewitt predicts that dinner theater wlll^ assume the lead shortly; in agreement 
with him is. Frederick O'Neal, president of the Associated Actors and Artistes of ^ 
America* 

The Screen Actors Guild, the media counterpart of Actors' Equity, has reported 
that 85% of its members are unemployed all or most of the time* President Dennis 
Weaver says that moire than 3/4 of SAG* s 30,000 members earn less than $3,500 per 
year as actors = a figure which is below the national poverty level. Of the close 
to 40,000 actors in the United States few have received critical recognition* 
The31g_ demand " in the me d^^ P^omotion^ thr^^ 

advertising i is for actors and models in tielevision cocmaercials, which causes jobs 
and public recognition for some actors* - . 

Since directors are faced with the same- opportunities and competition sis 
actors, the outlook for them in both theater and media looks the same as it does 
for actors. Producers of theater are handcuffed by the cold statistics that only . 
8% of the plays which open are financially successful. 
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The projecfcions for playwrights are equally discouraging* Science Research 
Associates* quotes an anonymQus play publisher as saying that 95% of the aspiring 
piaywrights in the U.S. jare trying to have a play produced on Broadway, but less than 
1% succeed. Joseph Kierland, playwright, stated in an interview with^TERG, that the 
outlook for playwrights is bad, partially because of the rise of regional theater 
and dinner theaters which. use well-known plays rather than original scripts. However, 
he feels that technology will advance the theater by making It available to more 
people than ever before. Plays. will be performed only once, he projects, and video- 
taped so. that they .can be watched by ihe whole nation on television. Clearly, writers 
can look forward to more opportunities in film and television than in theater; most 
of the available writing Jobs are held by staff writers in some special area of ^ 
television or flLss, ^ 

Designers are confronted with a contradiction in job projections. On one 
hand, plays like Shenandoah , which require little scenery and rely upon lighting 
effects to create the setting are popular in today's theater. On the other hand, 
revivals of big shows and musicals of the 1950*s and 60's require elaborate 
design schemes and persorinel. Both jrends effect all areas' of theater production: 
lights, set, sound, costumes, properties and make-up* However, most openings 
in backstage theater occur through death or retirement , rather than through 
increased numbers of positions # 

The movie industry seems to be experiencing its most lucrative period in many = 
years* There is a return to '*big movies" which require "big stories, big directors, 
and big stars." A return to larger scale movies could open up more job. opportunities 
for screen extras and for production and technical employees, 

*Science Research Associates, Occupational Exploration Kit, "Occupational Brief #295*" 
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Exemplifying tKe current movie industry attitude is Irwin Allan, producer 
of The Poaeidon Adventure and The Towering Infarno » who believes in . the "all- 
family picture''. This kind of picture insures box office success 
because the picture will appeal to everyone, Allen says: "I include enough / 
elements so you can't keep anyone away who wants to come* Inferno has five loye 
stories* There's tremendous derring-do for the kids, there are great philosophical 
overtones for the senior citizens^ and there's all kinds of hope for the teen-agers 
and young marriads,*V ( Newsweek , November 25, 1974)* While one may disagree 
with Alien on aesthetic or even moral grounds/ his attitude results indirectly 
in increased job opportunities* ... 

The movie industry has increased the demand for public relations people because 
they often are responsible for the financial success of a movie* If a company 
makes the effort to publicize a movie carefully, it has a greater chance of . i 
succeeding financially* With The- Last Tango in Paris United Artists used a 
review-quoting campaign which proved that even a contrbversial, possibly of fensive--- 
movie can be popularly received* ' ' 

Promotion is also important for live entertainers. Although strong cpmpetition 
exists in the live entertainment field, increased publicity: either by a manager 
or by the enter tainar himself /herself could increase the number of jobs found. , As . 
an-example, the magician interviewed by TERC project staff has printed an inexpensive 
leaflet to advertise himself which he sends to business organisations and social group 
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also advertises in the telephone book, by word of mouth, and by performing for 
charity groups without charge* Many of his Jobs have been secured by someone'js 
seeing him at a benefit and hiring him for a party or other function* This 
promotion could create a demand for more magicians and other live entertainers 
as ..the public becomes aware of their services for bar mitzvahs, cocktail parties j 
children's birthday parties, beauty pageants, or business functions. 

' In television and radio fields continued growth is expected for certain 
kinds of jobs. Disc jockeys, according to a 1974 Science Research Associates 
"OccupatioWl Brief" have good opportunities for finding employment i "The number- 
of broadcasting outlets is on the rlSe. If radip-s present ' format ^continues *. , 
more disc Jockeys will be needed." The outlook for entry Jobs for television 
announcers is^not as good because even though television stations are increasing, 
in number (from 939 to 953 during 1974), beginners are rarely hired. The slow 
growth of cable 'television may soon spurt, provlditig new job opportunities for 
announcers. 

In the educational world the projections for drama and media teachers 
are soinewhat optimistic. Although the possibility exists that an economic 
depression wlli eliminate all "luxury" teachers, the demand for teachers 
of theater and media is growing* More schools are Introducing these fields, 
particularly film, into their curricula. The teachers interviewed by TERC staff 
feel that those schools which already have drama and media teachers will hire 
more personnel to teach such specialisations as designing, sound, TV production, 
literature and directing. This, sanguine attitude, however, has to be tempered 
by the demands for budget restrictions placed upon school administrators and. 
echooi boards. ' ^ «^ 
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Major factors limiting Job opportunities in thaatar and film are thfe 
aconomy and government policies. Escapism during deprasslon Is not a great 
enough impetus to bring people to live theater when the rent has to be paid 
and the grocery bill has sky-rQcketed, Although the U.S. public has more to ' 
spend than in many other' nations, the United States govarnment contributes 
less to the arts per capita than any, other major country. 

Further^i the outlook for Jobs is dimmed by the use of contacts in securihg . 

I 

jobs in theater and media. In order to acquire a backstage Jpbi (lightings 
cpstumes, etc.) * in a Broadway show, ox: a Job as a camerd person or gaffer" on 
a movie set * the most ^Important preparation to have is being the son or daughter 
of someone who is already a production person* Director^producer Jerome 
Rosenfeld states t:hat membership to lATSE (International Alliance of Theatrical 
Employees and Moving Machine Operators of the United States and Canada) and 
subsequent job acquisition Is difficult If not impossible for the person who 
knows no one working in a production capacity, 

A past success Is also a strong factor in job attainment. In the design 
fields as is the case in many other aspects of theater and media, experience Is 
the only means of securing a professional job. Producers will find' work only If 
they have a success to their credit. The producer TERC interviewed presently 
has a successful show running and Is looking for other shows to produce at the 
same time. Had his present show been unsuccessful^, it would have been difficult 
for him to find work. He states i "People are not willing to trust losers. Had_ 
I lost [had the show not been a success] it would be "a lot harder to produce new 
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shows*" Pater Bart p ai^^indapendant producer, says In Hewswaek j ^.-people are 
scared that a failure will put then out of business*" Thus* people are frying 
fewer new genres and are returning to the old reliable material. 

In comparison to the paati a more favorable outlook is projected for 
women and minorities. As more f male 'and minority playwrights' plays are . ^ 
produced^ increased acting jobs are avaiiable for these two groups. Few women 
have found success as disc jockeys s but members of male minority groups have 
been very succesliful in TV announcing. . . .. 

Finally J a well-grounded theater , and media person with a knowledge of 
theater, technology * music and design appears to be the most able to compete " 
for cosaaunlty arts coordinator positions as these emerge- ^ 
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D, Job Prolections for Visual Arts Occupatlona 

Economic fluctuations affect all practitioners in the visual arts, ^ ' 

but are not constant factors for all parsons in any given specialty. For 
axampla, an lllustrktor for a riewspaper could ba layed off due to cutbacks 
in publishing^ whila advartlsing firms haVe may hava more illustration, work to do 
than they can handla* For established fin,a artists * a period of raceasion 
can mean incraased sales of their "invastment-quality" works. This, in 
turn, creates a favorable market for gallery workers, agents, or publicists. 
Unfortunately, an upswing does'^not filter down to the younger . artlstg and 
lesser galleries- In 1975 ^ moderataly^priced work is' selling poorly, and few 
galleries dealing in this work can aurvive solely on sales from their 
exhibitions. One agent' interviewed by TERC project staff suggested that 
artists will have to modify their work to be mora decprative and= materialistic 
if they hope to sell at all. He also noted that the government , is bacomlng 
a major purchaser of art and that some specialists may be needed as buyers 
and advisors to these* agencies . 

A sculptor we spoke to supjgorted thejsa points by saying that ha^ 
was forced to produce sraall^ low~^uarity piedes to of f seF the decrinirig 
number of large-scale coroaissloned works being funded. As the volume of 

privately financed building decreases, f aderally-funded buildings become 

" . \ . - ^ • \ 

the tiiaj or source of commissions for environmental sculptors* ^ Some large 

■ = ' \ ^ . ' ' 

three-dimensibnal work is also being done for telavlsion in place of traditional 

graphics. Many artists working in two dimensions are showihg an intarast in 

print-making as a means of producing work that can be sold more cheaply than 
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Qna'-of--a«klnd pieces , which could causa the establishment of more studios 
whara artists can use the printmaking aquipment they cannot afford to buy 
Individually. 

In the applied arts, there are soma identifiable trends within 
industries, but no patterns to include all practitiotters * In the 1975 
economic situation there may be very little demand for young fashion 
designers in sportswear companies. There may be, however, opportunities 
for them to design leisure wear for the growing numbers of pebplei who prefer 
to entertain at home, or for clothing accessories* 

There was some consensus among the people we interviewed as to the 
future of the graphic design fialdi they felt that it would remain fairly 
stable despite its dependency on the general economy. 

Roy Brown, Art Director of Houghton Mifflin Publishing Company, felt 
that because the public is becoming used to more visual information, graphic 
designers will continue to find workt Even though full-color full-scale - 
designs have become prohibitively expensive, the demand for pictorial and 
graphic materials will increase. As new techniques such as computer art 
and modular d^ignjbecomj^ popular , _sp^ecialls ts will find j obs in des igning-^^^ 
formats. 

Illustration is a free- lance field in which artists face competition 
from photographers. But an illustrator TERC interviewed believed that his- 
work would continue to be in demand since it has always had great popular 
support* Popularity is not, however, a guarantee of continued employment. The 
animated cartoonist we interviewed explained that such a seemingly popular field 
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has naarly died out. Unionisation has done away with raost of the lower p 
training-level jobsj so that a baginner has no chance of working his/her 
way up. This fact, coupled with the public disinterest in short^f eatures and 
censure of children's cartoons has closed down most of the studios and 
reduced the Screen Cartoonists Guild to 250 members. Much of the actual 
production work is done abroad; 

HsLny traditionally stable jobs in printed graphics are becoming 
obsolete as well. The growing. use of automated typesetters has diminished 
thi need for compositors and pressmen, creating a need only for people 
to handle these machines, Photoengravini^ which is part of the letterpress 
process^ is also declining as offset printing becomes more popular* Only 
a few hundred new people per year will be needed^ due to attrition. Litho^ ; 
graphy, however, is projected to remain an essential service. 

The vast nimbers of coiranerclal photographers available makes this 
a very competitive fields but the demand for their work should remain high. 
Opportunities for them are probably best in technical fields ^ such ^s 
scientific and industrial photography^ , while competition is keenest among 
portrait photographers. 

For conmercial designers, there are likely to be jobs in television 
and package design, with a stable demand for mechanical lettering and 
paste^ups. The need for industrial designers is also stable, but in 
keeping with the trend for manufaQturers to establish their own design 
departments, many will have to specialize in very narrow fields • According 
to one industrial designer we interviewed, designers may be required to 
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specialize in the styling aspect of their (ields rather than the functional 
aspect of new product design* They may- also face growing competition from 
engineers and architects forced out of work by the declining building trade- 

Those designers working in an essential industry , such as ceramics, 
will find stable production^ but increased automation and' Importation will 
imit expansion of job opportunities* More unstable industries , such as plasti 

defy generalization. Although a major use in employment^^as expected for the 
ntire industrys thereby creating a demand for designers^ petroleum shortages 

can eliminate these openings- 

Those design fields connected with furniture and ornament production 
are extremely vulnerable to general economic fluctuations - Because people tend/ 
not to buy new furnishings ^In a period of recession, such industries cut back 
accordingly. Interior decorators are usually the first to ba affected 
by the ecQnomy* The interior designer we spoke to said that people 
who do buy furniture want ready-made goods and seek only the services of 
designers working in the stores. With fewer people Hemariding total design 
and fewer young couples setting up new' homes , interior design is a very 
unatable field, with expansion only in semi-prdfessional, retail store jobs. 

The present outlook for architects is generally discouragings as 
the entire building trade is cutting back, and new residential contracts 
are few and far between* There is, however, a growing need for city planners 

/■ 
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and environmental architects to work on. urban redavelopmept and posaibiy naw 
towii planning. Young architects are far more likely to be successful 
In these areas than in joining^estabri^HeH^reiilaen^^ 

in priyate^practice. Drafting, the traditional entry-lavel job' in architecture 
is in jeopardy of being replaced by standardised forms and procedurea which 
can be used instead of hand-draf ted work* Perhaps the most stable specialty 
is landscape architecture, as, it is a versatile field in which practitioners ^ 
can become inyplved in. all aspects of environmental design. 

In general, our interviewees Indicated that most careers in the 
visual arts cluster are financially tenuouSs and tha^t most Jobs are obtained, 
through personal contacts or by reputation* They £elt that they do not 
have much job security and even less geographic .mobility to movegsway from^ 
large cities. For people dependent insome way on government fuhding, 
the attitude was apprehensive* Even with the National . Endowment for the Arts 
this country gives less per capita to the arts than' any mjor country, and 
spreads the money out too thinly to insure anyone's financial stability. 
Since the Ford Foundation has cut its current budget to almost half of its 
1974 allotment^ the situation seems to be growing worse, TERC did, however, 
hear some encouraging opinions about thegrowing public interest in visual arts 
For example, Barry Gaither, art director' of the Elma Lewis School, felt that 
the "whole cultural arena is broadening," and that, increasing numbers of people 
are getting involved with art as a leisQre=time activity * Many of TERC's 
Interviewees felt that community-^based art programs are becoming more popular 
than ever before ^ and that many art mnagers, instructors and comnunity 
sp'ecialists wilj^ be needed* Of courser this is a nebulous promise, but it 
Indicat.ea that the visual arts are by no means dying. 
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Job ProjeGtlons - Crafts , ^ ' 

. / • ■ ■ - , ' ;_ ; ■ - 

Because hand crafts have only recently been recognizad as a viabl^ 

. - - ■ " \ ■ . . 

means of earning a living, no definite figures ire available on the number of 

craf ts#producers in the U.S, In the national census data, some categories 

are Included for crafts (such as cabinetmakers, jewelers, and blacksmiths) / 

but because only^ vague definitions are given of these categories It ^s unclear as 

to whether industrial crafts and hand crafts are lumped together,, or whether 

hand crafts occupations are included at~all* 

. Most of the traditional sources of occupational information (such as 

the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , and the Occupational Outlook Ha ndbook^ ) 

include little or no information on hand crafts/ When a crafts occupation ^ 

is described^ it is almost . always in the context of an industrial setting. 



The maior reason that hand crafts have been neglected as an. acceptable 
source of -Income is that craftspeople have had-a difficult time competing^ 
for a market which is dominated by Industrially produced goods> Because 
of high costs of production, lack of khowledge as to managment and , 
distribution, or inefficient means of production, the craftspersbn has had 
marginal economic return for his/her wor4» Many craftspeople have had to . 
supp/iement their income through teaching, or by holding down "regular" 
Jobs in addition and producing crafts only in their leisure time. If the\ 
craftsperson has been able to eke out a living from crafts, it la usually 
on a seasonal basiSs dependent on crafts fair sales, the local tourist seasons 
or the Christmas trade. . - . 



— I — _ '" • " ■ 

" The Oecupational Outiook Handbook (1973-74) ^ does provide information on jewelers 
arid floral designers/ ApproKimately 25^000 jewelers are currently employed and 
tTiis number is expected to remain steady. Openings for floral designer are 
expected to increase until the mid'-1980-s, with approKlmately 30,000 employed in 
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Yet r in the face of such dificUlties, som^ data Indicates that the number 
of craftspeople and_ the crafts market are growing rapidly* For eKample, the 
nmnber of colleges offering crafts curriculum has grown from 16 in 1962 
to over 750 in 1974.* The Northeastern Crafts Fair (a major fair sponsored ^ 
by the American Crafts Council) , held in Rhinebeck, New York in June 1974* 
had 500 craftspeople participating. Retail sales were double that of 1973, 
and wholesale purchases showed a 25% increase over 1973. Paid attendence 
increased ivQ^i 21,000 In 1973 to 35,000 in 1974* , 

km the economic outlook has improved, national and local government 
leaders have begun to. take an active Interest in the preservai:i6n of the crafts* 
People are also beginning to realize a preaaing need to maintain our natural 
resources and the environment, and as they prepare for a celebration of cultural 
and folk traditions in 1976, they have shown renewed- interest in the hatid 
crafts. The federal government has established an interagency Crafts Board, 
to encourage the development of the crafts as a significant part of our 
national heritage, * 

Member agencies of the Interagency Crafts Board, such as the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, (010) , and the Department of Agriculture have also 
realized that crafts can be a means of generating jobs and Incdme in impoverished 
rural areas within the U,S. In the late 1960*s and eaply 1970's, GEO has 

. *John Coyne and Tom ^Heberti By Hand; A Guide to Schools and Careers in Crafts 
(New York I E^P, Dutton, 1974), ppll. \ ^ 

\ ' ^ 

*1^illiam R, Seymqur, "Crafts and the Cooperative r Answering a Need for Economic 
Development" (Paper delivered at "Aesthetic Responsibility Workshop" sponsored 
by the American/Home Economics Association, Snowmass, Colorado, August, 1974, p. 11 
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**"spent an estimated $12 million for. craft davelopmen^ln depressed areas* 
For axample, the Shelburne Spinners in Burlington ^Vermont, Btm using local 
renewabla resources to provide unemployed pers^s with a means of learning' 
a craft and earning an income. The DepartmenF^of Agriculture has strongly 
supported and funded crafts cooperatives which can enable formerly isolated 



.craftspeople to learn how to jwork together^to maintain a shop through which 
they can provide themselves with collective management^ business and 
marketing skills, wholesale materials, /and joint purchase jnd^4iM"^f equlpmen 
_ . =_Data= collected in 1972 from coop,exa^^^rf^*Sow- that^--mimb^ been 
able to Increase . their production significantly after becoming members so that 
woodcraf tspeople can- earn between $6 and $12/per hour; potters , . sculptors ^- 
and glass craf tspeople^ban earn as much as $8/hour, and weavers and sewers, 
who formerly were drawing only $.30-.50/hour can now earn $1. 20-$2,00/hour , 
Obvlouslys "much of a .craftsman' s r^eward for his work^is marginal in economic 
terms" even though the situation has improved. But interest is growing 
/and many craftspeople are willing to make the necessary; economic .sacrifices 
to continue with their craft* \ : . 



William R. Seymour ^ "toerican Crafts: A Rich Herltige and a Rich Future" 
(Washington? D,C. : U*S* Department of Agriculture, 1972) , p*l* 

- Ibid , p. 2. . : 
*** 

y*S* Department of Commerces Economic Development Adralnistration, The 
Potential of Handcrafts as a Viable Economic Force; An Overview (Washington, 
D'.C: Government Printing Offices 1974)j p,22* 
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As several persons Interviewed by TERC itaff mentioned, craftapeople 
of tan face a personal dilemna In deciding whether to mechanise part of theitf 
craft production in order to^ make ends meet, llBny would rather live at a 
subsistence level so as to^fflaintain the traditional ways of producing 
the craft in its entirety, while others will .turn. to machine production 
for preparing raw materials, or other parts of their product* 

However the craf tsperson chooses to work, it is clear that if he 
or she is to survive there must be a market for the product and the. craf ts- . --- _ 
person must know, how to take advantage of this market. It isn' t necessarily 
enough for the craftsperson to be an excellent artist, designer or technician. 
He or she must know hQw to manage a businesSi advertise, and distribute 
the product. Too often the craf tsperson learns such skills i^a haphaEard way 
without any/ formalized training. If the earning potential of the craftsperson 
is to be maximized, craftspeople will have to^ find ways of prepiaring themselves 
to better manage and market their craft as well as create it. This preparation 
could be obtained through expanded curriculim offerings at the college levels 
or through continuing education sponsored by local .adult education programs 
or a crafts cooperative, - ^ 

Although it can be concluded both from the staff research and interviews 
with craftspeople that supporting oneself through. the crafts can be very 
difficult t TERC feels that the crafts component of the visual arts deserves 
special emphasis. Not only are many craftspeople fine artists, but many 
ethnic craftspeople work to maintain the unique aspects of our cultural 
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heritage in a time when technology could easily override this heritage. 
The federal goverOTent has taken a special interest in the potential 
for the crafts both artistically and economically through various federal 
of ficei^and; the Federal Interagency Crafts Conmiittee. The crafts are 
becoming increasingly visible and for these reasons, educators and student 
should become more aware of the possibilities for full and part time 
occupations and activities in this field, . 
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E> Job Pro.lectlons in Wrltins ' 

A newspaper advertisement in the January 6, 1975 Chris tian_Science Monitor 
reada "Ghicagq Man Reveals a Short Cut to Authorship" and continues , "discloses 
little^known angle by which begihners often get paid five to ten times mofe per 
word than the rates paid to famous authora," For the sake of truth«in=lending 
legislation, the advert is etQent does not promise a steady income as a free-glance 
writer. 

■ Which is a good thing all around. The Federal Trade Coimisaion wotSld > 
go after that , Chicago man and perhaps^ the Monitor aa 'welly and readers of the 
ad would be greatly duped*^ For the facts are that the job outlook for free-lance 
"^creative writers depends not on angles^ or even muses, but on the vagaries 
of public taste and acquaintance with those who control the publication of 
creative works. A third factor in the. job' outlook for creative writers is the 
ecoripmy. In late 1974, for example, publishers dealt with^rising production casta 
by raiaing the cost of books, thus limiting sales to libraries and individuals 
with a consequent reduction of writers' income through royalties | book publiahera 
in^ 1975 announced plana to reduce (in aome cases by half) the number of ' new 
books published. Publishers are reducing money spent on promoting the aales of \ 
a particular book, which can also adversely affect the writer's incomet 

Despite poeta^in^reaidence programs aponsored by goverOTiental agencieas 
foundation fellowships, and local school or university wrlter-in-residenciea 
which attempt to. provide a creative writer an income while^ workings only a minute 
percentage of thosie people aspiring to earn a living as a free-lance writer can 
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actually do so* Differences do exist in outlook for people doing s different 
kinds of writing, according to shifts in. public taste*. In the-mld-1970's, 
for example, the writer of short stories has less publishing potential than 
-^^ the novelist, who in turn has a smaller audience than biographers and other ^ 

non=flctlon writers. The. poet has the least commercial pubiication potential of all. 
Magazine and book publishers have for the past ten years been limiting publication 
' of poetry and fiction, and 1975 rieductions in total /publication will limit ' 
career possibilities for free-lance writers of all kltids* Some possibilities' 



exist for specialized free-lancers in puzzle and word-game construction, for 
technical writing and editing jobs, and in educational writing work* As an 
example of the latter, t ex tbobk companies revising basic reading series will 
solicit or commission manuscripts from free-lance creative writers , (and the 



trend during the past -few years to adapt published writers' works may be 
reversed. by the 1974 problems in Kanawah CQunty, West Virginia, thus increasing 
potential for free-lance writers) * - For the "person who needs a stable Income, 
free- lance writing - except for the infrequent exception - must be supplemented 
by other means of earning money- 

The job outlook for salaried writers differs among fieldss and there are 
dif^f erehces within fields. In"^ newspaper journalismj for examples the outlook for 
editors and beginning reporters varies according to region and size of comiunity: 
keen competi^on for work exists in highly populated areas; positions are 
available with less competition in the growing suburban newspaper markets and 
on rural newspapers* In urban areas, journalists ^ with special knowledge or . 
ability in a particular area have greater job possibilities than those with 
general reporting skills, * ' . 
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Ifegazlna and book publishers offer salaried Jobs mora generally to editors ' 
than to writers (except for industrial trade journals which employ writers who, 
most likely will not get a byline, or for regular columnists in general audience ^ 
journals.) As advertising dollars have transferred from magazines to televisionj 
many. general magaElnas have had to cease publicatloni which reduces the Job 
outlook for magazine editors, writers, and other employeeSt Magazines appealing 
tO- a=. small-^-circulation. specialized audience are maintaining economic viability and 
provida the best outlook for salaried employees, although less generally to jEree-' 
lancers. In addition to advertising, factors which affect magazine em^^loyment 
opportunities are raised production and mailing costs in a time of inflation and 
potential decline, in subscriptions accompanying the present recession. As indicated 
previously, book publishers in 1975 reduced the numbers of books published, thus 
decreasing the^avai~l'abl=iltyrof apt^ to~"chatige^^soOT 

In addition to creative and journalistic writers, a third major category 
of writers is "specialized"! this somewhat catch-all category includes such fields 
as advertising, public relations writing, and technical writing and editing. .In . 
advertising, as the Occupational Outlook Handbook (QOH) indicates, competition for 
positions is great; however, the tendency for increased advertising during a recession 
may also increase job opportunities (although it may simply Increase the workload 
on existing employees). A favorable outlook for public relations, writing positions 
exists in organization whose economic survival depends on favorable public response 
to a service; in consumer product manufacturing, these positions are more likely 
to be available in a stable or growing economy than in a recession. The outlook 



for aalaried public relations positions which are promotional rather than 
strictly writing in nature is similar to the job outlook for advertising , 
positions, ' i 

Another kind bf specialized writer/editor deals with technical data, 
While technical writer/aditor positions are tied in with economic' positions, 
the growth of some technologies will offset declines in others' and should lead 
to stability and possibly increased growth in this area of specialized writing. 
Major opportunities for technical writing/ editing fields predominate in areas ; 
which have ^a concentration of technological firms s such as the Northeast and - 

the Southwest, ... , 

■ ' ■ ■ . i ■ ■ ■ " " 

Business occupations which support the writing field are also adversely - 
affected by reduction of ..publication; very simply ^ . if book publishers reduce 
-^^t hWir^lis ts~o f "bod ks^ t o^bi^ pr in t ed7 f ewer ^ pr in cer s- wili-f Ind^w^r kT~f uft her ^ 
; as newspaper and magazine publishers switcl) the, printing process from hand--set 
type to. lithography (offset printing) p which can be computerized , fewer and ' 
. different kinds, of technicians are used. Literary agents selling to book 

publishers are more affected by an economic decline than are those selling scripts 
to the television. and movie industry; similarly ^ the effect is greater on 
salespeople for which the finished product is a book rather than f ilm^ magazines, 
or newspapers, ■ V 

Except Eor teachers^ for whom the Job outlook is generally gloomy, critics 
and others concer-ned j&^ith educating the public about the field of writing are - 
enjoying slightly increased job possibilities ^ particularly in urban areas. 
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The past daQade's Increase in the numb ar of college graduates has resulted in 
a somewhat larger public with an interest in discerning among publications . As 
a result some urban newspapers are carrying regular, columns which critique 
magazines; journals such ts the New Yorker reRularly. critique newspaper reporting 
radio and television s tactions are now presenting book, reviews as are suburban 
and rural newspapers. 

" In the long run, an increase in the level of literacy Mong the public 
augers well for writers and those whose work relates to writing. In early 19755 
that long run* sadly, seems a long way off*. 
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F. Job Projections for Humanities Occupations ^ 

The major occupatiqn for all fields in the humanities has traditlohally 

been teaching, - However, in tiie mld^l970*s employment opportunities for all 
" teachers r as well as other related occupations In the f ieid~ of Vdu 
severely limited. In postsecondary. education, there is intense competition 
for the few availably teaching positicms,. This reduction in college teaching 
opportunities is due to declining student enrollments , decreased turnQver of ■ 
existing ipersonnels and' budget cuts necessitated both by the economic recession 
and a decline in government spending for higher education* In addition ^ the 
colleges and universities have been slow to adjus^t to the new "conditions anr 
are generally producing as many Ph»D, recipients as everj thus adding to the 
already overcrowded job market. The , Occupational Outlook Handbook (1974^75 
edition) claims that jobs will be available in junior and community colleges 
as they hire more Ph,p* holders in order to upgrade the educational level' of 
their facilities,, BothNthe OOH and. Chronicle Guidance Publications Occupajional 
Brief #184 (1974) predict that enrollments at public Institution's will increase 
and thus there will be greater employment opportunities at public than at pri^ 
vate colleges and universities. 

Declining enrollments and budget cuts also affect employiient opportunities 
for college administrators* With the exception of a few new institutions, the 
only opportunities for "line" administrators those who deal directly' with 
faculty men4>ers - are replacing those who leave already eKlsting positions* 
"Staff" administrators - those ^o operate the support services - are ^even 
more affected by the; ublqaitous budget cuts* less money is available for ser^ 
vices that might not be considered essential, such as .counseling and placement. 
On the other hand, the OOH predicts that after the mid-1970'B there will be 
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■Increaaed opportunlcies in career eounsellni and placement, eapeclally in 
community and junior cbllegeSi in response to the growing nunJser of \mlnority 
and low-income students. - ' . , ' . 

^ Employment opportunities are equally restricted in ^lamantary and 



sacondary education. A major factor is tha declining birth rate which has 
resulted in ^ lower school enrollments and hence a decreased demand for teachers. 
However, the supply ..of trained teachers /has not diminished' by an equal amount* 
Por example s a report by the National Mucation Association states that in 1972 . 
the estimated supply of beginning elamentary teachers was 102,852 while even 
the mos't optimistic estimate of thk_ demand for such teachers was 83,659. The 
statistics for the supply and de^nd of beginning secondary school teachers 
are equally discouraging V The same NEA report estimated a^^ supply of 22,966 
beglnnlng- EngMsh teachers and a demand^ f^ only -18,^37^1 a supply- of r^6 ^ 747 y 
social. Studies teachers and a demand fot wnly 12;3y^| and a supply of 6,612 ^ , 
foreign language teachers, and a demand for. 5,237, In addition to beginning 
teachers, former teachers are also re-'entering the field and the nimber of 
available teaching positions has generally been reduced even further since 1972. 
Thus, it is apparent that there will be increasingly intense competition for 
an increasingly fewer nu^er of jobs. Both the OOH and Chronicle Brief #9 7 
(1974) state that jobs still exist for teachers in mathematics industrial 
arts* special education, and some vocational-^education subjects. However, of 
these areass only special education is included in TERC-s humanities cluster, 
and the pi^lished sources may already be outdated. In a recent conversation, 
a supervisor at one of the majo for special education— - 

teachers in the Boston area indicated that even in states such as Massachusetts 

* ■' ■'■ . . . ■ ^ . _ 

National Education Association, Research Divlsipn, Teacher Supply an d -Demand - 
in Public Schools, 1972, Research Report 197 S=R8, 1972. . ' ' 



and Pennsylvanlat which have laws requiring special education programs, it- 
Is difficult for special education teachers to obtain employment. In the 
artea of early childhood education/ current Interest in services such as day- . 
care centers and in_programs„ for disadvantaged diildran may result Inf: an- ^^-^=~ 



Increasad ^demand for teachers, but the^ teaching positions may not be filled 
because of budgetary restraints and those .positions that ar^ available may go 
to experienced , teachers rather than to those Just entering the fields Many of 
^ha same considerations are true for teacher aides; Accordlng^t'o Ghronjcle 
Brief //292 (1974) f there is an increased Interest in^h« use of teacher ^^ides 
but budgetary/restrlctidns s particularly a dec>fne In Federal funds formally 

/ .^^^ -r-- . ; ■ 

available imder the Elementary and Sea=orf3ary Education Act of WSS, mlgHt;^pri= 

' ' I ^ ■ ' \ ^ J 

elude mahy- school systems from hiring aides, y \ i . 



Support sefvlces-f which includes -\ 

occupations such as guidance counselors , school social workers and school jpsy- 

chologists, have also been affected by declining enrollments and the resulting 

- ' ■ ^ \ J — 

budget cuts* Although the OOH predicts that there will ba\ Increased opportun- 
ities for school guidance counselors, recent eKperlence in the field Indidates 
this may no longer be true. The current economic recession and Inflation; 
coupled with declining enrollments have resulted in tax payers demanding greater 
fiscal accountability from their school systems. As there Is often less obyiobs 
need for support services than for teaching personnel, the f OTOer area~is-J.of ten 
the first to experience budget cuts. ; _ , " ' 

\ For elementary and secondary school administrators, most of the opportun-^ 
Itles are in replacing those who die, retirSi br leave the profession, and the J 
competition for these Jobs is intense. Since there are many more elementary 
than secondary schools ^ there are obviously many more elementary princlpalshipsj 
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hilt on the secondary level p frequently more than a hundred people will apply 
for a single principalship - Progressing up the career ladder as the number of 
jobs decreases J the competition Increases* Jor a recent opening for an 
assistanc superintendent * a suburban school system in . the Boston area received 
279 applications. ^ 

In humanities fields other than educations the employment outlook varies 
from field to field . The major occupation in the field of languages is teaching 
on the pos tsecondary , secondary and elementary levels and, as indicated in the 
foregoing discussion * the supply of trained teachers far exceeds the number of 
teaching positions available.^ The other occupations for which language is the 
primary rather than an auxiliary skll^ are interpreting , and translating. lnter= 
pretingVs a very small occupation; according to the OOH there are only about 
600 interpreters working in the United States and competition exists for the 
few positions that become available, though openings may occur in a partlctilar 
lan^age, such as Arabic or Chinese. Recent job projections are less readily 
available for translators; the OOH does not discuss this occupation but Chronicle 
Brief //365 (1971) stated that there was a shortage of adequately trained 
translators. This is probably true only for certain areas of translating expertise 

No specific information is available about occupations in the field of 
literature: the Dictionary of Occupational Titles does not Jist literature 
occupations as such and therefore the field is not covered in the standard sources 
of occupational information, the Occupational Outlook Handbook , Chronicle 
Guidance Publications QccupationaJ Briefs and Science Research Associates 
Occupational Briefs , . Presumably, the major occupation in literature is teaching 
on both the postlecondary and secoVi.dary levels and, as Indicated in the section 
on education^ there are very few «r;ployment opportunities in these areas, . ^ 

. . ■ ■ 179 
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In the fiald of history and criticism of the arts, 'many occupations are 
In postsecondary teachings e,g,, art historian, musicologist. For these 
occupations, the aforamentioned projections for. college and university teachers 
would apply. Another occupation in this field is special librarian, e.g,, art 
librarian, music librarian* The OOH predicts that employment of special librarians 
will continue to increase. However, Chronicle Brief/ #117 (1973) states that, due 
to- the— red uc t ion ^^o f --Federa 1 ^ funds f o r 1 ibr ari es7^=^the" amp loyment~^outi 
librarians is not favorable and, although thfe less recent source, this prediction 
seems more realistic in the light of the current economic situation* American . 
Library Association riports a decline in CTployment prospects for all librarians* 

A recent survey of the Job market conducted by the American Hl^^rical 

-Association in the fall of 1974 gives an indication of the employment opportun- 

^'^^ - 

Ities for historians* Of the 1,315 Ph.D. holders and candidates who ac^vely 
sought jobs for 1974-75, 918, or 69*8%, found history^related positions and 
397, or 30<2%, did not. Of the hi?tory^related jobSj 655 were in college and 
imiversity teaching and 606.5 of these postsecondaJ.^ teaching positions were 
as full-time equivalent faculty mei^ers. However, for 19 75'-76^ the colleges 
and universities responding to the queBtionnaire expect to hire\only 266 
full-time faculty members! As the survey itself points out, this may repre- 
sent the minimum number of jobs available because' the survey was conducted 

.J 

early in the"' academic year and a number of positions usually open in the spring 
and simimer. ^A similar survey conducted in the fall. of 1973 projected 459*3 ^ 
full-'time positions for the 606*5 which were eventually filled, ' Nevertheless, 
in one year the projections dropped from 459*3 to 366, or almost 200 
positions,) . 
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However 5 as the deTnand for historians decreases, the supply does not. 
According to the survey, li317 Ph.D* holders and candidates are actively 
seeking jobs for 19 75-- 76 , about the same number as the previous year. In 
addition, 229 currently employed = historians are in non-- renewable jobs and the 
majority of these will probably seek history-related positions, Spme attempt 
has been made to adapt to the restricted job market: the number of first-year 
graduate students in history has fallen steadily from 3,177 in 1970-71 to 
2,278 in 1974--75, Nonetheless, it is apparent that many more historians will 
have to find jobs in areas other than college and university teaching- 

The survey indicates that for 1974-75, 144 historians found history- \ 
related jobs in areas other than postsecondary teachings 33 in secondary school 
teaching, 51 in archival or library positions, 14 in editing, 42 in government, 
and 4 in work on the bicentennial; and 33 held jobs not related to history^ 20 
in businesSj 8 in college administration, 1 as a free lance writer, 1 as a 
national association administrator, 1 as a church activities coordinator, and 
1 as a priest. The American Historical Association itself is concerned about 
the employment problem and is currently preparing materials on non-^academic ■ 

careers for historians. 

Information on job projections for political scientists is less^ complete 
than tho8~e for historians. The OOH and Chronicle Brie f #119 (1974) agree that 1 
the number of political scientists with Ph.D. degrees will exceed the number of i 
availablelobs and competition will be very stiff for college and university teachln 
positions. The long range projeccions Indicate an even greater oversupply of 
pollticai sciencists' unless the number of degree candidates is. reduced. ■ Those with 
a master's degree" may find some employment opportunities in government or industry. 
For example, as goveirnment regulation increases, there will be positions for 
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political scientists working as public policy analysts* There are a very limited 
number of jobs in political science for those holding only a bachelor's degree. \ 
Opportunities in one such job, that of legislative aide, may become less availably 
as legislative operating budgets are reduced- =^ . 

In economics, as opposed to most of the other social sciefnces, the major ^ 
occupation is not postsecondary teaching* only about one-third of the economists 
are college and university teachers while Qne--half are employed by business and 
industry (the remaining one--siKth work for government agencies). Thus, although 
the academic job market is as overcrowded In economics as it is in other fields, 
there are many other employmant; opportunities for economists, particularly in 

business and industry, though entry level positions/ for those holding only a B,A* 

/ 

degree appear to be decreasing. The increasing reliance on analyzing and forecasting 
business trends will result in many jobs for ecQrtpmists with advanced training. 
For eKample, economists are now hired by banks /to forecast such factors as loans 
and deposits, and the opportunity^ for bank economists are expected jto increase* 
A similar development is antipipated in the area of market research. As competition 
for the consumer market grows, business will rely to a larger extent on market 
research services. The OOH predicts that the opportunities for market research 
analysis will expand rapidly for the next ten years. The OOH also states that the 
employment of economists in state and local government agencies will increase 
rapidly to^meet the growing demand for analysis of, programs j but federal employment 
of econdmists will only rise slowly, in line with all federal employment. 

According to the OOH ; job opportunities exist for geographers in all areas. 
The prediction of openings for geographers in collage and university teaching 
is based on the assumption that college enrollments will continue to rise. 
However, since enrollments are r\ot growing at the expected rate, academic 
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posltlons for geographers also may not increase* In other areas, the QOH 
predictions seem more realistic. The QOH claims that an increasing number of 
gaographers will be employed by federal, state ^and local governments to work 
on planning, anvironmental, and similar projects. The QOH also anticipates that 
private industry will emnloy more geographers for market research and location 
analysis. Opportunities for those without advanced degrees are, however, limited. 

In a letter of December, 1974, to the TERC hmnanities specialist , an 
executive associate of the American Sociological Association stated that 90 
percent of their menders are employed by colleges and universities . (The OQH 
spates that 80 percent of all sociologists are in postsecondary education.. 
Both figuras may ba accurate, for the profasaional association may attract a 



higher-pec£entage of those in academic Qccupatlons ,) The remaining 10 percent 
of the ASA menders work for private research firms, government agencies, non^ 
profit' organiEations and foundations, and business organizations, The letter 
goes on to say* - / , i j 

''Although the labor market is ti^t, we are/ unaware of any unemployed^ 
sociologists* The .aca4emic_l^b^-r-Mr^^^ appaar capable of 

absorbing the current output of graduate departments. Consequently, 
some graduate departments are decreasing the nun±»er of students acceptad 
for training. In other departments, applied sociology proirams are , 
being establishea in order to prepare sociologists for non-academic 
employment. At this time we have no reliable indicators of the 
potential non'-academic labor market for sociologists. The academic 
"lab or market is expected to expand at the rate of about three to five 
percent ^hto the 1980*s," 
According to the OOH, non^academlc opportunities for sociologists will exist 
in programs dealing with social and welfare problems. 

■ / ' ' 
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Anthropology Is a very small field and one in which four-fifths of the 
occupations are in pos tsecondary teachingi consequently, as in all other areas 
of college teachings competition for jobs will be very great. The OOH claims' 
that there will be jobs for anthropologists in museimis and in areas of applied 
anthropology such as mental. .and public health and poverty and community action, 
but these jobs depend on available state and federal government funding policies* 



A ffUb^ d Ivl^sl^b n of Mt hr o polo gy' is' a"r cTi' edl 6gy . " S ci en c e "^es ea r ch'^ As s o c la t es ~ 
Occupational Bri^f #212 (1972) says that employment for archeologists is limited 
because of restricted job opportunities in colleges and universities. More openings 
will exist for archeologists trained as anthropologists than for classical 
archeologists. 

There is aot information readily available about job projections in the 
fields of philosophy and ethics^ The Dictionary of Occupational Titles does 
not even list the occupation of philosopher and this occupation is not dis=^ 
cussed in the standard sources, OOH, Chronicle Briefs , and SRA Brlefs > However/ 
the American Philosophical Association reports that the major occupation^ is C — " 
pos tsecondn ry teaching, and, as in academic occupatlnns in all other fields, 
the supply of trained philosophers e^cceeds the number of jobs availablev 

The major occupation in the field of religion Is that of clergy^persori j 
and the jo'b projections vary according to the religion* For Protestant 
ministers the outlook is mlxed^ although a surplus of ministers exists in 
urban areas . and in some parts of the country such as the Northeast, there is a' 
shortage in rural areas and in other areas of the country. Similarly, although 
the number of congregations is declining because of mergers or lack of financial 
support, there are increased opportunities for women ministers serving either 
alone or in team ministries. According to the OOH , Protestant mini%cers can 

184. " 
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also find employment in education » social work, and as chaplains in the armed 
forces* The projections for Jewish rabbis are also some^at mixedi although 
the OQH claims that in 1972 there was a shortage of rabbis because of . the 
growth of synagogues, particularly in suburban areas* it also states that gome 
congregations are mergirig and this would decrease the demand for rabbis,. It 
predicts a growing need for rabbis to work with eocial welfare and other Jewish 
organizations. For Catholic priests the outlook is clearer: the OQH predicts 



that more will be needed because the nmnber of ordained priests is insufficient 
for the positions available. The assignment of minor duties to lay deacons 
will not reduce the demand for priests. 

The growth in the nun^er of law school graduates will make it increasingly 
difficult for lawyers to find jobs with law firms. In some parts of the 
country such as the Northeast that already have a large supply of lawyers, the 
competition for jobs will be particularly Intense, Similar conditions exist 
for lawyers setting up their own firms ; many parts of the country have an 
abundance of lawyers and there is great competition to secure business. Many 
more women are attendlrig law school than in the past and hence there are many 
more women lawyers; they are subject to the same competition for employment as 
men. A legal occupation with better employment opportimities ±9 paralegal ^ 

work. Because it is an emerging occupation, there are many potential job 

\ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

openings, especially in larger law firms ^ere the use of paralegals represents 

''\ * " ' --. ^ 

a saving in time and money. Some out-^of-work young lawyers, however, view paralegal 

' . . ■ \ ■= , ■ ■ ' 

workers as. competitors for entry-leverxposltions , . ^ • 
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Richard Groves a consultant specializing in museums and education in the 
arts J stated in a telephone conversation with a "^TERC staff member that museology 
is a growing field. This observation is supported by the published sources! 
Chronicle Brief //393 (1971) says that there are more museums of all kinds. Obviously 
more museums should- mean-more - jobs s ~ but- the distribution of -employment ^ opportunities - 
is not entirely clear (the QOH does not cover musemn work)* On the curatorial 
levels most sources agree that there will, continue to be a great deal of competition 
for jobs* Mr, Grove stated ^^that education departments are the fastest growing 
area in musemn b because of new programs instituted in the late 1960's and of the 
need to justify the expenditure of public money, A research associate In the 
Fogg Museum at Harvard University believes that the greatest number of jobs and n 
opportunities for advancement are in the occupation of museum technician and are 
Bi result of increased interest in exhibit techniques* 

In conclusion. It is apparent that for fields in the humanities where the 
major occupation is college and universi'ty teachings the employment opportunities 
will be very limited* Even in the field of education itself ^ although the numHer 
of job openings is great, = the supply of trained teacherj is much greater* . The 
only fields in which reasonable employment opportunities exist aire those such as 
economics s where the majority of occupationi are in areas other than postsecondary 
teaching* Despite such projections , TERC believes that humanities occupations are 
vital^ and will therefore not discourage apprqpriate students from entering any 
humanities fiu^^d/ | ^ " ■ 
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ARTS AND HUMANITIES OCCUPATIONS ; 



POSTSCRIPT 



The preceding discussion of Job projections will be updated before 
presentation of information in the Resource Book for Students * The Department 
.of ^ Xab ox.^±s _p r ep.ar lng_a_r.ey 1 s e 

Titles ^ with cross-referencing to tL^eB and numbers in the present edition; 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Is currently revising the methodology . upon 
which projections in the 1974-75 Occupational Outlook Han dbook were based; 
and some professional associations will be conducting new surveys of their 
memberships; as data is obtained by TERC staff it will be incorporated 
into final project documents. 

Materials for studentSs teachers and counselors will Include considerably 
broader information, about arts and humanities occupations than which is 
included in this report* ' 
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V. 

ARTS AND HUMANITIES OCCUPATIONS 
A DIS CUSSIO N OF_COtffJETENCIES 



As part of Its U*S. Of fle e of E ducation contract rggpqnglbil^^ 
was asked to Indicate competencies and skills required for performance in arts 
and humanities occupations* Such competencies and skills are generally 
Considered a basic component for developing curriculum which prepares students 
for entering a particular occupation* 

The fQllowlng pages present our ideas about arts and humanities competencle 
These ideas are intended, to be suggestive rather than definitive. 
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Competen eles In Arts Occupations 

"Competence is the ability to apply to practical situations the essential 
principles and techniques of a particular subject-matter field." * , ■ 

for the occupations in the arts cluster, competencies exist on many 
levels, most of which are highly ^eclfici for example, a violinist who cannot 
apply the principles of bowing to musical phrases cannot be considered competent 

because_bowlni is a necassM^^ 

of specificity, a list of competencies for the arts occupations would be essen- 
tially the same as a list of all the activities of all the Jobs In all the arts. 

To avoid what would thus be essentially task inventory, the TEEC staff 
attempted to identify competencies of a higher order which can be applied to 
the arts in a more general way. While it was neceasary to identify some com- 
petencies crucial to only one of the arts, staff primarily selected competencies 
which would emphasize the relationships exlstlni among all the six disciplines 
in the arts occupational cluster, , 

For example, "color manipulation" Is crucial only to visual artists working 
m chromatic media. ''Composltlon/deslgn/concepttfallzation," however, Is a 
basic creative faculty oonmon to all the mrtistic disciplines.' 

Again with the aim of displaying the interrelatedness of . competencies - 
among fields, two levels of relative importance were established. On the 
attached charts, occupations listed in Lev^ One for a particular competency 
are those for which the skill Is considered crucial for adequate occupational 
perfqrmanca. , In Level Two, the compatenoir is useful for adequate functioning 
In an occupation, but not essential. / 

^PlctibnaryJof Education i Canter V. G^od, ed. McGraw Hill, New York, 1959. 

■ ' 1/89- ■ / ^' 
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"Hand dextarltys" for example, is a competency which both an instrument 
builder and a sound equipment operator make use of s yet it is crucial only to 
the former. An instrument builder vrithout "hand dexterity" is clearly incompetent* 
A sound operator with the dexterity needed to repair his own equipment may have 
a considerable advantage over a colleague without this skills but both may be 
^^"^ equally "^plpyable in ^ the ¥c t ual°"o^p e^a of the equ ipmeiS t . 

In the creative aspects of the arts, the issue of competencies is quite 
controversial. Indeed, defining competencies precisely for a given field is 
somewhat like "trying to nail a drop of water to the wall j" because each artist 
I tends to create according to his or her own abilities , He shapes his work by 
making fullest use of particular strengths and avoiding areas in which he lacks 
particular cQmpetence* _ , 

The art of printmaking, for instance* can be pursued by an artist with a 
fine, color sense, producing effective chromatic prints. Many printmakers, however, 
create effective prints exclusively in black and white* The competency of "color 
manipulation" while essential to one, is not important to the other. 

The notion of competencies is also controversial in the , arts ^ because 5 
unlike most occupations in other U*S. Office of Education clusters, there are no 
readily agreed upon criteria for success. Whether a work of art is successful 
because it fulfills the artist's intents because It is critically acclaimed, or 
because it is conunerclally viable, is an issue' not likely to be settled. The 
artist's Judgement will always be subjective and the critic's judgement will always 



be equivocal. An art critic of the naturalist school may cal3^^ni--^dubon drawing \ 

successful^ while a formalist may condemn it. In cither wordss the success of a 

/ . ' ■ ' \ ■ 

work may be no indication of the competency of it* 

■ ' ' ■ ^ 190 ' 
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In spite of the lack of criteria for success, there seems to be a general 
.acceptance of some elements — competencies ~ necessary for adequate performande 
as well as general agreement as to what the essential principles and techniques 
are in the various arts occt^ations. The competencies selected by the TERC 
staff are all basic princip,les or techniques in current use in the arts , without 

1 

which adequate performance ^s not possible in the occupations included in the • 

-area- cluster. These, competencies are^ teachable. -and are^being. developed , in 

students through traditionall educational processes or through exposure to 
experiences in the field. \ ■ 

The terms we have given ^these essential principles ' may , however, not be 
inmedlately recognizable to ttjose oriented toward thinking of competencies on 
the level of tasks. As Indicited earlier, the level of specificity was chosen 
to show how the competencies rLulred in the occupations of one discipline are 
related to those of another. This level also shows a way of combining detailed 

* ' 1 

skills into a broader competency. 

A violinist, for example, does not go to a teacher with the precise idea 
of learning "ear-hand coordinafci^. " A violin teacher instructs in bowing, 
fingering, and other techniques 4ich are part of a lant^ group of specific 
skills contributing to "ear-hand '■^oordination. " / 

This level also allows the dimonstratlon of alternative careers for people 
with particular competencies. A Jerson^ with good "ear-hand coofdlnation" who 
has limitations in other competeniles required for performance may realize a 
career in tuning or in sound equipLent operation. Such considerations preclude 
an e^diaustive list of competencies. 

Consultation with members of fERC's Arts and Hiananlties Project Advisory 
■Coinmittee, as well as other practitioners in arts 'occupations, lead us to 
conclude .that our suggested competencies are appropriate for the arts cluster. 
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This conclusion is also supported by available discussions ,on competencies , 
traditional curricula and texts, and by widely accepted measures and standards 
of performance in the arts fields. 

The following competencies are offered as being appropriate to the arts 
clusters 



Ip Contposltlon/Design/Con ceptuallEation^ the ability to isplate^^ 
abstract , Bnd coordinate a cohesive .image (visual , aural , or 
written) from the observation of random formal material. It is 
crucial to all , those who synthesiEe creative work from observable 
phenomena* / 

2* Co_lor Manipulation : the ab^ility to select and apply color 

with ^ an undarsTanding of ;its individual and reactive chromatic 
qualitiee. It is crucial to those whose works are dependent 
for their success on chromatic effect and important for those 
whose work is primari^ly linear or sculptural , 

On the second levjpfl! in this group are listed directors and 
choreographers who often must manipulate the colour of costumes 
on dancers and actors to make an artistic effect, ^ 

■ ■ -7 h - " """ " " 

3* Parceptlon ofy^Positive/Negative Space : the ability to visualiEe 
and manipulate in two or three dimensions the boundary between 
a form and its surrounding space* It is crucial to those who 
design the format of spatial arrangements and important to those 
who design within that given space* 

'4, Hand Dexterity ; the ability to manipulate physical materials 
adroitly. It is crucial to those who do fine handwork and 
important to those whose work is basically manual 

5* Hand-Eye Coordination ; the ability to Integrate simultaneously 
the visual perception of a model with the manual reproduction of 
that model in line or form; It is crucial to those who do |any 
form of copying and Important tb thos.e who interpret from visual 
perception, 

6. Hand-Ear Coordination the ability to integrate movements of the 
hands mouth, or voices with~ aural perceptions* 'It is crucial to 
musicians and dancers , and Important to those who process music 
electronically, 

7, Voice Control * the ability to color and change the sound of the 
voice In many ways ^ and to project that sound, regardless of the 
emotional state at the time of the performance* Beyorid the 
direct application to singing , voici 96ntrol is crucial to all - 

f< those who uiie their voice in the service of their art. Voice 
' control is useful to' therapists an4' teachers who use their voices 
as a medium of communication, / ' ' )■ 

■ ' • : ■ 
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8. Timing (Rhythm): the ability to time movements , actions, words, 
and musical ideas precisely in relation to the movements of others 
or in relition to a regular pulse. Beyond the musical use of rhythm, 
a sense of timing and pattern is crucial to those in other disciplines 
who must uje it to achieve an artistic result. 

9. Body Contrv-1 : an exceptionally high viegree of physical coordination 
with respect to movement of the body through time and space, along 

/ with a paramount sense of balance. Body control is crucial in the 
field of dance and useful to many entertainers and musicians. 

10. Concentration : the ability to focus mental and emotional energy 
for extended periods of time. Essential for those who must 
''maintain character" or perform extended works on stage, concen- 
tration is useful to many writers working aga?nst deadlines, as well 
as Workers behind public performance who must always remain alert. 

11. M emory Skill : the ability to leam material for total recall during 
performance. Crucial to concert artists and actors, xt is useful 

to irany entertainers. 

12. Symbolic Translatio n: the capacity to perceive a representative 
description of forin" (sound, movement) presented in one medium and 
to interpret it in another. \ It is crucial to those who must read 
blue prints, musical scores, scripts, e::.id notation. It is also ^ 
useful to those who work less directly with such symbolic languages. 

13. Ori^anizational ability : the aj>ility to identify and delegate re- 
sponsibilities^ deal with personalinies , and unite a variety of 
artistic endeavors into one pro4uction. Organizational ability 
is a quality associated with leadership* It is crucial to all 
managers, conductors, dirir;ctprs , and administrators. It is 
helpful in many areas of production. 

■ '■ t • ■ 

While "Organizational Abl^lity" is not on the same level as 
''Eye-Hand; Coordination" o^ "Color Manipulation," it is included 
to reflect the many posit ;lons of leadership that are tmique to 
the arts. A stage managet, for instance, draws his skills from 
such a wide variety of eDq)erience that a broader term is needed 
to. describe his particular ^^competencies. A film directCiT may 
exercise competent judgment^ in visual art, dance, music, theater ;^ 
and writing, and yet cannot ^be described as competent in any of 
these field's. The film director's competencies exist in organizing 
a great variety of artistic and technical efforts into one creative 
' statement . / 

The attached lists show the arts occupations from each of the six disci- 
plines distributed by competency according ^o level one, crucial, and level 



two, useful, but not essrmtial. 
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COMPOSITION / DESIGN / CONCEPTUAL U/J ION 



CoDiposition/Design/Conceptualization is the ability to isilate, abstract and coordinate 
£ cohesive i^iage (visual, aural, or written) from the observation of random formal ma- 
t"?riaL It is crucial to, all those who synthesize creative work from- otservable phenomena, 



Level I 



Dance 
Dancers 

Choreographers 
Designers 



Media' 

(Televisio^FilDi, Radio) Music 

Performers 
(musical) 
Composers 



All Fields 



Teachers 



Theater § 
Entertainment 

Stage Directors 
Designers 
Actors 
Mimes 

Storytellers ■ 

Comedians 

Kimers 

Impersonators 

Puppeteers 

Magicians 

H)pnotists 
Ventriloquists 

Circus Performers 



Visual Arts 

Fine Artists 

Architects 

Illustrators 

Compositors 

Cartoonists 

Photographers 

Designers 



Writing 

Literary Writer 
Journalists ' 
Specialized 

Writers 
Critics and 

Writers about 

Literature 
Journalistic 

Writers 



• I 

H 



Level II 



All Fields 

Publishers 

Researchers 

Librarians 



Masters of Ceremony 



Artist-Repertoire 
Persons 

Property Makers 
Hair Stylists 



Editors 
Manuscript 
Readers 

Rev/rite People 
Literary Agents 
Production 

Supervisors 
Art Supervisors 
Publication 

Lay-out People 
Journalists 



COLOR HANIPULATION 



Color manipulation is the ability to select 2nd apply color with an understanding of 
its individual qualities and interaction with other colors. It is crucial to tht/se 
whose works are dependent for their success on chromatic effect and important for 
those whose work is primarily linear or- sculptural. 

Level I 



Dance 
Designers 



Choreographers 
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Media- 
(Televis ion, F ilm, Radio) 

All Designers 
Set Decorators 
Make-up People 
Light Show Operators 



Music 



Theater .5 
Entertaininent 

Designers 
Painters, stage 
settings 
Make-up People 



Level II 



Camera People 
Lighting People 
Sonie Costume, People 
Property Makers 



Stage Directors 
Stage Managers 
Painters, stage 
settings 

Stage Electricians 
Property Makers 



Visual Arts 

✓/Fine Artists 

Designers 

Color Experts 

Colorers ■ 

Ornaiiiental 
. liorticulturalist 

Alt Teachers 



Illustrators 
Fashion Artists 
Sketch Portraitists 
Clay Designers 
Printwakers' 
Paper Craftspersons 
Decoupage Crafts- 
persons 
Candlemakers 



Nriting 



I 

u 



Printer:; 
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PERCEFTION OF POSITIVE/NEGATIVE SPACE 



Perception of positive/negative space is the ability to visualize and manipulate in two 
or three dimensions, the boundary between a fona and its surrounding space. It is cru- 
cial to those who design the format of spatial arrangements and important to those whc 
design within that given space. 



•Level I 



Dance 

Choreographers 
All Designers 
Dance Teachers 



Media 

(Television, Film, Radio) 

Directors 
All Designers 



Music. 



Theater 5 
Entertainment 

Directors 
All Designers 



Level II 



Dancers 



Actors 



Actors 
Mimes 



Visual Arts . 

Fine Artists 
Designers 

Silhouette Artists 
Lay-out Persons 
Architects 
Urban Planners . 
Compositors 
Art 5 Craft 
Teachers 

All Craftspeople 



Photographers 
All Illustrators 
Printers 



HAND DEXTERITy 



Hand dexterity is the ability to manipulate physical laterials ad^'^itlv.. It is crucial 
to those who do fine handwork and important .to those whose worlc is basically mani"'.!. 

Level I 



Dance 
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Media 

(TslevisionjFilin, Radio) 

Set People . 
Lighting People 
Costume People 
Sound People 
Make-up People 
Film Specialists 
5 Processors 
Hairstylists 



' Music 

Instrumentalists 
Music Graphers 



' Theater § 
Entertainment 

Mimes 

Magicians/Presti- 
digitators - 
Puppeteers 
Waiter/Entertainers 
Designers 
Circus Perforiners 
Costume People 
Hairstylists 
Make-up People 



Actors 

Camera People 
Production Property 
People 

Other Sound People . 



Level II 

Sound Equipment 
Operators 

Recording Engin- 
eers (for Main- 
tenance) 

Copyists 



Actors . ' 
Stage Managers 
, Grips 
Highrigging Persons. 
Riggers 
Fly Persons 
Acrobatic Riggers 
Lighting People 
^Property People 
'Sound ^Persons ' 
Hypnotists ^ 



Visual Arts 

Fine Artists' " 
Calligraphers 
All Illustrators 
Fine Arts Ceran- 
icists' 
Art Teachers 



Kriting 



H 
00 
0 



Everyone except , 
managers, super- . 
visor's, editors, and 
other! non-inanual jobs 



Printers 
Video, Film 
^ Producers 



EKLC 



HAND-EYE COORBINATION 



Hand-eye coordination is the ability to integrate simultaneously the visual perception 
of a model vith the manual reproduction of that model in line or forn. It is crucial 
to those who do any fora of copying -and important to those who interpret from visual 
perception. 

Levtl I 



Dance 



Media 

(Television, Film.Radio] 



Music 



Theater S 
Entertainment 

Painters, stage' 
settings 



Visual Arts 

Sculptors 
Painters 
Draftspersons 
Printmakers 
Calligraphers 
Illustrators 
Cartoonists 
Court Room Artists 
Sketch Portraitists 
Silhouette A'tists 
■Sign Painters 
Delineators 
Architects 
Art Teachers 



Writing 



Level II 



Notators 



Make-up People 
Property Makers 
Hairstylists 
CostmerS| 



Hake -up People 
Property Makers 
Hairstylists 
Costumers 



Fine Artists 
Patternmakers 
Die Makers 
Glass Decorator 
Architectural 
Modeler 
Designers 
Craftspeople 
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HAND-EAR COORDINATION ' . 

Hand-ear . . is the ability to integrate the im nients of the hand, mouth and 

voice with auiui perceptions, It is crucial to all perfonning musicians and dancers 
and important to those who process lusic electronically. 

■ ,' , ' ' •■. 

■ , .. Level I ■ ■ ' 



Dance 

Dancers • ' 
Rehearsal Accom- 
panists 

Dance Teachers 



Nedia ■ 
(Television, Film, Radio) 



Music ■ 

Performers 
Tuhers ■ 
Mi'sic Therapists 
f Music Teachers 



Theater § 
Entertainment 



Visual Arts 



Level n . 



Sound Equipment. • ' 
Operators 

Recording ..Engineers 



Sound Equipment 
Operators 

Recording Engineers 
Light-Show Operators 



VOICE CONTROL 



Voice control is the ability to color and change the' sound of the voice in many ways, 
■and to project that sound, regardless of the emotional state at the, time of the per- 
formance,! Beyond the direct application to singing, voice control is crucial to all 
airtists who use their voice in the service of their art. Voice control is. useful to 
therapists and teachers who use their voicefe as a medium of communication. 



.lia , . 
I jn.Film, Radio] 



Actors \ :' 
All Newspeople/ 
Announcers 



.1 


■ Theater 5 


Music 


Entertainment '"V 


Vocalists 


Actors • 


Announcers 


Dramatic leaders 


Entertainers 


Story Tellers • 


Voice Teachers 


Comedians/Mimics 




Masters of- Ceremony 




Impersonators 




Puppeteers 




Ventriloquists 




Waiter/Entertainers 




Barkers ^; 




Ringmasters^,/" '' 




Drap,.Teachers, 




Coaches 



Visual Arts 



Level II 



.Teachers ' " , -Stage Managers 
Therapists Stage Directors 

Hypnotists.- 



Dance 

Dancers- 
Clioreograpliers 
Musicians 
Stage Managers 
Dance Teachers 



V , i ■ ■ RHYTHM AND TIHING 

Tifeng (rhythm) is the ability to time lovonients, actions, works and musical ideas 
precisely in relation to those movements of others or in relation to a regular pulse, 
Beyond the musical use of rhythm, a sense of timing and pattern is crucial to those 
in other disciplines who must use it to achieve an artistic result. 



'.■Hedia 
lolevision, Film, Radio) 

Broadcast Directors 
Stage Managers 
Announcers 
Performers 

Light Show" Operators , 



Level I 



Music 



Musicians 



Theater 5 
Entertainment 

■.Stage Directors 
Stage. Managers 
Ac'tprs ■ ■ 
Mimes ' 

Dramatic Readers 
Story, Tellers, 
Comedians/Mimics 

.\ Impersonators ■ 

' Magicians ; 
Circus Performers 
Hypnotists 
Theater teachers 



Visual Arts 



- Writing 

Poets ■ ' 

Lyricists 

Librettists 



H 

00 



Level II 



Therapists 
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Production People 



Composers 
Therapists 



Masters of Ceremony 
Puppeteers .■ 
Therapists 
Ventriloquists 
Waiter/Entertainers 
Models 
Barkers . 
Show Girls 



Callig'raphers 
■Therapists 



Playwrights 
Reporters , _ 
Feature Writers'-. 
Advertising „ 
■Ifriters 

Greeting Card ■ 
Writers 
^ Game Creators 
.'Humor Writers 
Editors 



• ' BODYCONTROL 

Body control is an exceptionally high degree of physical coordination with respect 
to movenent of the body through time and space, a paramount sense of balance. Body 
control is crucial in the field of dance and useful to many entertainers and iiisiiians,' 

Level I 



Media 

(Televis ion, Fi liii,Radio) 

Actors 
Doubles ■ 

Photographers Models • 
Artists Models- 
Teachers 



Music 

Conductors 
Opera Singers 
Musical Conedy 
Singers . 



Theater § 
Entertainnient 

k 

\Miiiies 

Magicians/P'resti- 
djgitators '■ 
Models, 
Show'Girls 
Circ\s Performers. 
Theater Teachers 



V\,ual Arts 



Level II 



Performers 
Set People 



Comedians/Mimics 
Masters of CeTenony/ 
Impersonators 
Waiter/Entertainers 
■Barkers. • 



Concentratlcii is the ability to focus mental and emotional energy for extended or 
concentrated periods of tiie. Essential for those who must "maintain character" or 
perform extended works on stage. Useful to many writers who must work against dead- 
lines,, and to many workers behind public performances who must always remain alert. 

Level I : 



Media 

(Television^Jili, Radio) Music 



Theater 5 
Entertainment 



Actors 

Photographers Model 
Artists Model 
All Newspeople/Announ' 
cers 

Script ifriters ' 
Camera People ' 
■Lighting People 
Film Specialists 

and Processors 
Teachers, Writers, 

Librarians 
Costumes People 
Most Sound People 
Make-up People 



Performers Actors 
Critics ' Stage Directors 

Dancers' Stage Managers' 

Broadcast Directors Mimes 



Conductors 



Level n 

Composers ^ 
Announcers 
Production People 

(light, sound, 

s&t) 



■ '9 



Dramatic Readers 

Story Tellers 

Comedian/Mimes 

Masters of Ceremony ' 

Impersonators 

Magicians 

Hypnotists 

VentTiloquists' 

Waiter/Entertainers 

Barkers. 

Playwrights 

Designers 

Circus Performer^ 

Production Historians 

Critics' 

Set Watchmen 
Production Set People 
■Production Lighting 
People 

Production Costume 
People,, 
Sound People 
Mike-up People 
Hairstylist 
Stage Door People," 



Visual 'Arts . 

Fine.Artists ' 
Industrial. Designers 
Cartoonists 
■" Imotion pictures) 
Court Room Artists 
Silhouette Artists 
Photographers. 
Craftspersons . 



Writing 

Literary 

Writers 

Journalistic 
' Writers 
- Specialized 
Writers 

Editors 

Copy Editor. 

Index Editor 

Proofreader 



MEMORY SKILLS 



Meinoify skill is the ability to learn laterial for total recall during perfjirnance. 
It is crucial to lany concert artists and theater artists. Useful to entertainers. 

Level I 



Dance 

Choreographers 
Dancers 
Musicians 
Teachers 



Media 

(Television, Filiii,Radio) 

Actors 
. Teachers ' ' 



Music 



Theater § 
Enter tainnient 



Concert Performers Actors 
Dancers ' Story Tellers ■ 
Entertainers ComEfdian/Hiiics 
Conductors Masters of Ceremony 

Teachers Impersonators 
Teachers 



Visual Arts 



Writing 



Level II 



Composers 



Mimes ■ 

Magicians/Presti- 
digitators 
Puppeteers ' 
Ventriloquists 
Waiter/Entertainers 
/Barkers , 
Playwrights 
Composers ; 



Literary Writers' 
Journalists 



/ ,1 



•■t\ 



; SYMBOLIC TRANSLATION 

Symbolic translation is the ability to, perceive a representative description of 
form presented in one mediuni and to interpret it in another. It is crucial to, 
those who lust read blue prints', musical notation, etc, and .important to those 
«ho work less directly with symbols, 

■ Level I , ■ ; 



■ . y 



Dancers 

Choreographers 
Notators . 

Husicians ■ 



~ ' Media 
(Television, Film.Radio] 



Music 



Most Production People Performers 

Composers 
Designers 

Instrument Builders 
Musicologists 



Dancers 



Designers 



21G 



' Theater § 
Entertainment 

Most^ Production 
People 



« ■ 



Level II 



Acousticians 
Publishers 
Editors 
Copyists 



Designers 



' Visuar'Arts 



Architects , 
Modelers ' 
Draftspersons 
(architectural) 
Interior Designers 
Cartographers 
Display/Assemblers ; ' 
industrial Designers 
Model Builders. and ' 
■Makers';' 

lirban Planners . . ; : 
Cabinet Hakers 
Boat Jijilders : ■ 
In.strunient Makers , 
Leather Clothing ■ 
MaKers; • ., 
Weavers , ■ s\.-..' 
Needleworkecs^/ 
()uilt Makers 
Off LoomlEilJer Crafts 
Custom Clo'thing Makers 

. Designers . ! . 



Writing 

All Workers, 
in Field 



H 

■on 

00 

I. 



m 



irJc 



' " i 

ORGANIZAT IONAL .ABILITIES - 

Organizational ability is the ability to identify and delegate responsibilities, deal with 
personalities, and unite a variety of artistic endeavors into one production. Organiza- 
tional ability is a quality associated with leadership. It is crucial to all managers, 
conductors, directors and administrators. It is helpful in many areas of production. 



Level I • Ail Fields 

Perffinnance Managers (includes Choreographers, 
Conductors and Producers) 

Visual and Industrial 'Arts Managers and Supervisors 

Museum Curators' and Managers 

Sales Managers and Personnel 

Government Worlcers in Arts Fields 

Community Arts Specialists (all fields) 

Directors, Professional Associations 

Researchers 

Librarians, 

Historians 

Critics, Writers about Arts 
Teachers ,'. . ' 

-Publishers' 

Level II - All Fields 

Designers 
Agents 
Therapists 
Production People 
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Competencies in Humanities Occupations 



Those curriculum development projects in occupational education vhich are 
aimed at preparing students with employable require careful thinking 

about the competencies necessary for successful! job performance in a given occx^ 
patiorial cluster^ In researching competencies necessary for occupations in the 
humanities field, TERC considered several factors: 

1* The charge fcr our' curriculum development under the U, S. Office 
of Education contract concentrates on helping students to explore 
' humanities occupations rather than to prepare them for entry into 

the field; j 
2. Preparation for humanities occupations] because very few jobs can 
be obtained without a minimum of a baccalaureate degree, most 



frequently occurs beyond the secondary 



level and is thus beyond the 



hn of data or eliciting from 



charge of our curriculum development project, which is grades 7-12. 

■ . !/ . ■ ■ 

3. problems in delineating humanities competencies also arise from 
the widely accepted U. S. Department of Labor scheme of examining 
competencies from the. point of view of the worker's relationship to people 
data, and things. Humanists are concerned, on one level, exclusively 
with data; even teaching is the passing 

students the interest and ability in acq|uiring data. Yet the nature 
of the word "humanist" acknowledges a primary concern with people. 
Things have little importance for the hunanist, except as a tool - 
(e.g., the calculator for the econometrician involved in macroeco- 
nomics) for dealing with data. The D.O.L. scheme, further provides 
only p grc^ Impse ^<^':at become highly differentiated competencies 
ir . Li: a' ice; the professor of art history .who advances on the 

career ladder to becomle chairman of an academic department' depends 
upon a new relatixjnship with people and^a concern with totally 
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i:inds of data and is called upon to r^erform functions quite 
.i^i=.yd' from those of a post-secondary teacher; yet this person's 

-Opplc - ta- things" ratio would remain the same in the D.O.L, 
c3^V. :ion- Traditional views of competencies are thus inappro- ' 

pi t-'. :he humanities cluster. 

4. Tc Hf- om the D.O.L. scheme, preparation should provide po- 
ten actitioners with a nuniber of competencies; however, post- 
se: ^reparation has customarily (with perhaps the exception 

of training for elementary and seoondary education) emphasized 

only • acquisition of a body of knowledge, with lesser emphasis en 
acqii competencies in conducting research and analyzing the 

res For example, the person preparing for a career in rae 

fie . - literature is expected to become s cquain ted with the major 
wcctcH:^ ^ £iaglish and American literature in each genre in each 
r3nt^Ui^,: n terms of performance objectives, the goals are generally 
n-r:c<vvTrr n and "explication of meaning. Preparation generally in- 
' :!b me attention to skills in research:, methods of obtaining, 
arz-i... validating » and presenting information coherently. The 

fez: ate student preparing for a career in literature may also be taught 
expository writing skills, and on the graduate level some teaching 
skills' through leaming-by-doing and perhaps even some on-the-job 
training. Learning how to acquire theoretical knowledge and how to 
think critically are the broad competencies one can expect to obtain 
from traditional preparation for humanities fields. 

5. Mos mdary school. students have little exposure to practitioners 
ii Jii> v^nanities occupations except for their owri teacher- md have 
limitea understanding of either detailed competencies required for 
or functions performed in the different humanities jobs . 

' ■ "220. - • . 
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. hp Inst this backgro jn»r and wi.th the iralor high atnd secondary school 
sruiJrx.. mind as the eve-;:;:ua.l target popul^ n for research in hmsaniti- s 

crc':upa xons, TERC decided to present "compete as*" in tSie same format as '^functions*" 
We '"'^^ thus equating the kinds of activities '.. ,-:rfor3ned ±ni a job with rhe k 'nds of 
CDP. »etencies required that job. This equj^ition would not be valid in writing, 
ctrrilculum which prepares a student with employable skills,, but it is an effective 

way . -T informing potential humanists about cczspetemcies that are at best eBusive 

\- 

duriiig; the educational process and at worst i-icomprehensible to young people who 
are -tr/iplo ring career choices. 

In the Chart of Himianities Occupations (see pages 45-60), those comp^'tencies. 
r ctions which are considered crucial ^re indicated by a check mark (v^). 
IhtMi^. competencies or functions which could be important fqr successful job 
.^t;,{ic Tisance are indicated by an "M." The titles of the functions/competencies 
S:>=if-explanatory for the level of . detail with which a junior- or seriior| high 
lorl student needs to be familiar in the career orientation process. 

■ ■ • " • ■ . ' ■ ■ I ■ 

Two weaknesses in this scheme of presentation are that 1) it does not show 

iinnjrortant components of a larger function/ competency (for example "librarianship" 

-iaoi^ not indicate that "cataloging" may call upon different skills thanj "reference 

.. ^ . ~ . i 

-.%T7-rrJ does) and 2) it shows only cognitive competencies because those skills 

carrHElate well with job functions ("relating well with people" may enhance a 

polir^^cal scientist's success in a career, and indeed may be as teachable a 

crmroeT'ency as "analyzing'' but it is not a basic function of the ^political scientisij; s 

jTT^'- .. Bespite the weaka£rs.&es in our equaxilng functions in humanitiesj occupations 

VEfeh :r*-:rad competencies, '^e r^li'^^^ethat b format is intelligible f'or young people 

2StpU>rin# thfe cluster. 
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